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May 1929 Accuracy 


Nineteen Teachers and Students 


A S «in 
Contest 


Corona winners, 
ing LC Smith typewriters, tobu- 
1 for fifteen minutes at 
to sixty of more 
WVITH INQ) ERRORS 
All teachers ond ster 


under the 


onts of type- 
writing, who qualify condi- 
tions governing this accuracy test, ure 
invited to compete in the May !930 
LC Smith & Corona Accuracy Test for 
Corona Portable Award. 


The attached printed form gives full 


information. 


Smith & Corona Typewriters 
School Department—Syracuse, 


odd the three 
whose gittures ore nat thown 
Sacred Heart School, Woterloe, lows 
Mary & Wilger 
St Mary's School, Muscatine, tows 
Smiter Loccritie, BV. 
St Fones Acodeemy, Council 


HE next accuracy contest will 
be held in May in either the 
school, our branch office or our local 
dealer’s office. 


Students and teachers, enrolled 
in the regular typewriting course 
and recipients of L. C. Smith & 
Corona gold pins or higher awards, 
are eligible contestants. 


PERFECT! 


The test includes straight copy 
matter, decimal tabulation and col- 
umnar work. Tabulation is includ- 
ed because straight copying alone 
fails to qualify the typist for alll con- 
ditions of work required in busi- 
ness. The number who qualify for 
this award is evidence of the sound 
instruction given in American 
schools. 


60 words per minute for fifteen minutes—_ 


Award—A Corona Typewriter 


Schools desiring to hold this test — 


should request test material at least _ 
two weeks in advance of the con- — 
test. Write to the 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


IL.CSmith& Corona Typewriters bne 
721 Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Preferred by Business Men 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 
ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 


FAMOUS FOR FOOD 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


AT THE NEW 
JEFFERSON 


D WHEN YOU GO TO 
Wh ST.LOUIS STOP 


A 


JACKS i BLY \ arcane 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE MULTI-FEATURE HOTEL 


LOCATION—On the shore of Lake Michigan, fac- 
ing East End Park ... quiet, restful. 
CONVENIENCE—Nine minutes from the center of 
things by Illinois Central Electric (300 trains daily). 
14 minutes by motor. 

ROOMS—600 of them and every one has an unob- 
structed view of Lake Michigan, outside exposure, 
tub and shower baths, and many other features. 
SPORTS—Private skating rink, three tennis courts, 
horse shoe court, completely equipped children’s play- 
ground, and varied forms of indoor entertainments 
and amusements. 


The Nation’s 
Leading 
Business Educators 


have accepted 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


As the Long-Sought and Much-Needed 


ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


Organ of the Profession 


Index To Volume IV. 


April to September, 1930 
(Continued from page 42) 


— Schools for Business Teachers— 

pr. 

Supervising Bookkeeping—26, May. 

Supervision and Administration, their Re- 
lationship—24, May. 

Supervision, Principles of—24, May. 

Survey of Business Education in North 
Carolina—39, July. 

Survey of Chicago Firms—24, June. 

Survey, National of Secondary Education, 
editorial—13, July. 


T 


Teacher Improvement—25, May. 

Teacher Improvement, Tools for—Part I, 
20, Apr; Part II, 39, May. 

‘Teacher Training, More Rigid Standards 
of Commercial—28, Aug. 

Teachers, Penmanship,—30, May. 

Teachers, Sin and Crusaders, editorial— 
19, Apr. 

Aims, Business Challenges—27, 
Aug 

‘Teaching, Stenotype—33, May. 

Teaching The Business Teacher—33, June. 

Teaching Typewriting in Elementary 
Grades—15, June. 

Tedens, Marion F.—21, Sept. 

Terminology in Business edi- 
torial—13, June. 

Text Books You Will Meet In School This 
Year—37, July; 35, Aug.; 29, Sept. 

Tools for Teacher Improvement—Part I, 
20, Apr:; Part II, 39, May. 

‘Tonne, Herbert A.—19, June. 

Trade Association, The Logical Source of 
Facts in Business—14, June. 


Tragedy of Bad English, The—33, Aug. 

Training for Teachers—33, June. 

Trend is Toward More Rigid Standards— 
28, Aug. 

Turning a Job Into a Career, editorial—13, 
June. 

Typewriting and Shorthand—28, May. 

Typewriting in Three Terms Instead of 
Four—21, Sept. 

Typewriting, Taught in Chicago—21, Sept. 

Typewriting, Teaching of in Elementary 
Grades—15, June. 

Typewriting, ‘Double and Single Periods in 
—31, June. 

Typing Errors, Weighing—28, June. 

Typing Faster When Erasure Was Used— 
31, June. 


U 


Urges Short Course 
Schools—25, May. 


High 


Business 


Vv 
Vacation Experiences, editorial—13, June. 
Virginia Education Association Meeting— 
44, June. 
Vision and Shorthand—28, June. 
Vocational Guidance at Ohio State College 
of Commerce—29, Aug. 
Vocational Guidance Through Junior Busi- 
ness Training—28, June. 
WwW 
Walters, R. G.—27, Sept. 
Waste, oe Education Defines, edi- 


torial—19, 
Weighing Ty a Errors—28, June. 


Weisbard, George Lee—22, Apr. 

What About Business or Office Practice ? 
editorial—13, June. 

What Business Expects from Collegiate 
Business Training—18, May. 

What Business Research Can I Do this 
Summer? Part I—17, July; Part Il— 
17, Aug. 

What Is Economics ?—21, June. 

What Is a Trend of Business Education 

—20, Ju 

What's for the Private School?— 
29, Aug. 

What’s Wrong With Commercial Gradu- 
ates? Part II—26, Apr. 

When Figures Lie—56, May. 

When Will American Business Education 
Have Real National Leadership? edi- 
torial—15, Sept. 

World Friendship, My 
Prize Story—17, June. 


Z 


Zelliot, Ernest A.—20, Apr.: 


Adventure In, 


39, May. 
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Sells Itself 
on 


~Merzt-Alone! 


N less than one year’s time, schools 
in nearly every state of the union 
have adopted ZuTavern’s BUSI- 

NESS TRAINING textbook and 

PRACTICE SET for their courses 

in Elementary Business Training. 

Quoting from a recent letter from 

one of the largest universities in the 

country: “In a countrywide status 
study that we are making at present, 
we are impressed by the number of 
cities using your textbook, BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING, so shortly after 


its publication.” 


These adoptions were secured as the 
result of samples requested through 
the mail, and without the aid or 
demonstration of a salesman of the 


company. In other words, Zu- 
Tavern’s BUSINESS TRAINING 
is selling itself to schools ON 


MERIT ALONE. 


SCHOOLS MAY ORDER THE 
GOODMAN STORE  PRAC- 
TICE SET FOR USE WITH 
ANY TEXT THEY ARE NOW 
USING. It is a complete unit in 
itself. It is a dramatized story 
of a going business, and the Business 
Forms are photographic reproduc- 
tions of real papers which have ac- 
tually been used in business during 
the last six months. 


We shall be glad to send samples to 
teachers who are planning improve- 
ments in their commercial depart- 
ments for next semester. We can 
submit for your approval, material 
for any length of course desired. 
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3 150 words a minute dictation speed 
Why are 60 words a minute typing speed 


35 words a minute transcription speed 


insisted upon as Stenotype graduation standards ? 


REQUENTLY we are asked why we set such 
high-all-around requirements for the Stenotyp- 
ist graduate, when we know, and everybody 
else knows, that with the Stenotype an alert boy or 
girl could be trained in a very much shorter time to 
“get by’ on the average job. 


But we do not want Stenotypists to ‘‘just get by’”— 
we want them to meet fully and easily the high re- 
quirements of this speed age. 


The value of the Stenotype does not lie wholly nor 
even chiefly in the increased ease of learning and 
ease of working it gives the operator. The big ser- 
vice the Stenotype does business is in making it pos- 
sible for the average boy and girl (and not merely 
the super-stenographer, as in the past) to do the 
stenographic job of commerce and industry and the 
professions with the speed and accuracy which the 
average executive has long wanted. 


And so we do not favor short courses, or thirty-day 
classes for Stenotypists—we insist upon a complete 
and adequate training in everything which affects 
the graduate’s ability to make good on the job. For 
the sake of the boy or girl, as well as for the future 
of Stenotypy, we can do no less. 


If your school has the facilities and the will to give 
a Stenotype training of this grade to the ambitious 
youngsters who trust their life training to you, we’d 
like to talk with you about a Stenotype department 
in your institution. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


peals to teachers and students alike is evidenced by the fact that it is used in 78 
per cent of all schools and colleges in the United States offering courses in book- 
keeping. A text which has proved so generally popular is bound to raise the regard» 
in which the subject of bookkeeping is held in your school. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING— That this text ap- 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING— Here is another book in which the 
number of adoptions shows the high esteem in which the text is held. This book 
has been on the market less than three years, but in spite of this fact it had been 
adopted by over 2,600 schools up to January 1, 1930. 


COMMERCIAL LAW, by Peters and Pomeroy—Commercial law has often been dis- 
liked by students because of the technical nature of the textbook used. In Peters 
and Pomeroy’s COMMERCIAL LAW, a special effort has been made to use simple 
and non-technical language. As a result, the text is readable and interesting and 
students enjoy studying it. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by Curry and Rubert—The fact that practically all the 
problems in this text have been taken from actual business, appeals to students. 
They like to feel that they are doing the type of work they will encounter upon 
entering business. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP, by Walters—This text holds student in- 
terest through the practical nature of the material contained in it. Questions for pee 
discussion and laboratory projects based on the problems encountered daily by sales | 7 
people arouse keen enthusiasm among both teachers and students. | M 
ACCOUNTANCY, by Sherwood—A series of accounting textbooks by a well-known : Bi 
authority, intended for use after students have finished a course in bookkeeping. fics 
The units in the course are related, but may be used independent of one another. | 
The series includes texts on principles of accounting system building, income tax ! > Ye 
accounting, and principles of auditing. i > sp 
in 
th 
Now is the time to consider the advisability of using these texts in your | 
classes next fall. | 7 Bi 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati | New York Chicago San Francisco 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaATION when writing to advertisers. 
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The Convention 


of the 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


See 


Burroughs 
Course Outlines 
and Textbooks 


for 


Adding, 
Bookkeeping, 
Calculating and 


Billing Instruction 


_ Our exhibit also includes an interesting range of 
_ mechanical bookkeeping equipment especially 
_ adapted to the needs of commercial teachers. 
» You will see Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 

Machines for both bank and commercial 
work, Burroughs Electric Calculator and also 
Burroughs Portable Adding-Subtracting Machine 
for elementary bookkeeping classes. 


| 1 You will find there Burroughs men who have 


specialized in the investigation of requirements 
in your field. They will explain the operation of 
+ the machines and the important application of 
} them in the business and educational world. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Booth 40, Convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, 


April 17, 18, 19, Hotel Pennsylvania 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Burroughs 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 


Burroughs Calculator. Speeds 
teaching of business arithmetic 
and at the same time develops 
skill in operation. 


Burroughs Portable Adding- 
Subtracting Machine. A low-priced 
machine for teaching machine 
bookkeeping to elementary classes. 


Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping 
Machine. This one machine may 
be used for both bank and com- 
mercial applications. 


EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Your Typewriting Class 


What You Get Out Of It 


As a teacher, your typewriting class is your 
bank. The instruction you give is an investment 
from which you expect good returns. 


Only with a safe investment, however, will 
good returns accrue. If your students are using 
the better carbon papers and typewriter ribbons 
daily they will show profitable results. For car- 
bons and ribbons judiciously chosen make up 
the difference between perfect and imperfect 
typewriting appearance. 


When you insist on the use of the best carbons 
and ribbons you know that you are choosing 
materials which will outlast inferior grades. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


“Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and Type- 
writer Ribbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 


PARK RIDGE, N. J. 


“Eureka”, “Silk Spun”, “M  M” and 
“Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons 


GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JourNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Is Like A Bank Account 


Depends On What You Put In | 


And the results which the better kind give on 
the typewritten page are so clear, so flawless 
that the exacting teacher will accept no sub- 
stitutes. 


If your patient teaching and constant drills— 
your investments—are yielding low returns in 
“A ppearance’”’, look to the quality of the car- 
bons and ribbons your students use. Clear, uni- 
form, smudgeless pages and dependable copies 
come only with the use of the finest materials. 
And the price per letter for the best is so im- 
material that inferior grades can have no place 
in the classroom which strives for perfection. 


Inaugurate the use of good carbons 
and ribbons in your school by 
writing any of the concerns below 
for information on the subject 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 


BY THE CARBONS AND 


VC, 


and 


writer 


RIBBONS THEY USE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers 
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UNQUALIFIED 
ENDORSEMENT 


The highest tribute that can be paid any text is 
found in its endorsement by instructors who have used 
it in regular resident class work. The quality of 
Walton texts has made an indelible impression on the 
minds of instructors and practicing accountants alike. 

The superiority of the Walton system of accounting 
instruction arises from two important facts: the years 
of practical accounting experience which the writers 
of the texts have had as Certified Public Accountants 
of high rank, and their no less important teaching skill 
acquired in some of the largest universities of this 


country. 
Results—The Acid Test 


Results count; in the final analysis results are the 
only thing that does count when considering a text 
that is to be used as the basis of a worth-while course 
in accounting. And it is precisely on the basis of results 
that you are asked to consider the adoptirxs of Walton 
texts in your accounting classes. 


Importance of Recognized Texts 


Modern business, based upon sound accounting and 
financial principles, cannot exist without the thoroughly 
trained accountant. Accounting runs all through busi- 
ness; in fact, it governs and controls much of business. 
Therefore, it is highly important that schools teaching 
accounting use texts which have demonstrated their 
merit through years of use in the classroom as well 
as in the accounting office. 


It may interest you to know that the number of 
educational institutions adopting Walton texts has 
more than doubled during the past year. 


We want you to know more about Walton texts. We 
want you to use them in your classes. We are confi- 
dent that Walton texts will meet your most exacting 
requirements. If you have never had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with Walton materials, please indi- 
cate on the coupon below the texts in which you are 
interested. We shall be happy to send them to you 
for examination purposes. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 

1143 McCormick Building, 334 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 

Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 

checked: 


( ) Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 

( ) Advanced Accounting II 

( ) Coste Accounting 

( ) Federal Income Tax Accounting 

C.P.A. Review Problems 


WALTON BUSINESS LAW SERIES: 


Elementary Law; Contracts 

Agency; Partnership 

Sales; Negotiable Instruments 

Property, Real and Personal 

Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


Address 
School 


A PREPARATION for the PROBLEMS 
OF COMMERCIAL LIFE 


OUR 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


by 
ALBERT S. KEISTER 


Professor of Economics 
North Carolina College for Women 


This is a practical and usable textbook for secondary or spe- 
cial schools or junior colleges where a course in finance is 
given. It acquaints the prospective business man or woman 
with the commercial and. economic aspects of our monetary 
system by tracing the functions of money from its origin up 
through the involved transactions of today. 


Every meaning is made clear by the use of concrete examples. 
Definite questions for study are given at the end of each 
chapter, together with a short list of reference books. 


Among the subjects included are: 


Part I The Monetary System of the United 
States: 
Why we have money; gold money as a standard; sub- 
sidiary money; paper money. 

Part II The Financial Policies of a Busines: 
Funds and their uses in a business; administering the 
income of a business; the financial executive and his 
work. 

Part III Financial Instruments and Their Uses: 
Shares of stock; notes and bonds; drafts. 


Part IV Financial Institutions: 


Savings banks; building and loan associations; Mortgage 
companies and land banks; bond houses; trust com- 
panies; insurance companies; Federal Reserve banks; 
stock exchanges and the money market; financial in- 
stitutions and the investor. 


Part V_ Does the System Work Beneficially? 


The instability of money; the growing power of 
finance. 


EMINENT AMONG because SIMPLE 
TEXTS IN THIS it is VIVID 
FIELD INTERESTING 


ILLUSTRATED—PRICE $2.40 


THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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LUCKY EDUCATION 


“Fortunate are the children of this day when we have 


the Mimeograph to help make education interesting, ” 


says a teacher. “I wonder if you realize how important ite 


this process has become in all things educational. Lucky 


TY 


are the pupils whose supervisors have learned the tremen- 


dous aid that the Mimeograph alone can give.” Speeding 


communication, saving time, bringing order into routine 


duties—this is its big school job. Lesson assignments, He 


designs, graphic problems, laboratory data, reviews, room 


programs, geometry diagrams, examinations—the list 


could be made tiresomely long—it reproduces faithfully, at 


a moment’s notice, and in limitless quantities by the hourly 


thousands. School executives are learning to lighten their 


burdens with this master duplicator. Anyone can operate it 


easily. And its famous stencil sheets, Mimeotype and the 

new Cellotype, give mimeographing at less cost today than ever 

before. Write now for folder explaining its many school uses, to 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or to branches in principal cities. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


[MIMEOGRAPH ]]| 
SS) 


tt 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JourNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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HARNED’S NEW TYPEWRITING STUDIES 


ELEMENTARY COURSE 


firmly establishes the guide-key position; covers the keyboard in the shortest possible time 
consistent with thorough mastery; makes provision for individual differences in pupils, yet 
keeps the class working together by means of supplementary material; teaches the business 
letter with definiteness; and makes an appeal through the use of practice material revolving 
about topics of interest. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


teaches grammatical and rhetorical principles of writing; provides advanced secretarial 
work; familiarizes the pupil with the various departments of business and their functions; 
and enlarges the pupil’s business vocabulary through the correspondence of representative 
types of businesses. ; 


COMPLETE COURSE 


combines the two courses mentioned above, offering in one volume a complete two-year course 
in typewriting. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


CHECK THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
IN LIGHT OF 


A MODERN TEXT IN BOOKKEEPING 


_] A course adapted to single periods 


_] An approach to the subject based on a knowledge of the effect of 
transactions upon the proprietary equation 


_] The division of subject units into convenient lesson units 
_] Practice to compel pupil independence 
_] Adequate illustrative problems 


_] “Checks” in the form of comprehensive reviews and objective tests 


a 

MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 
\ 
YS. by Altholz and Klein 

Cogtia, i. is a text which reflects the applica- 
Con, tion of the best educational procedure. 
“en, 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 

ie 221 E. 20th St. 131 E. 23d St. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing io advertisers. 
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YOUR EARS may learn to disregard 


the ceaseless clacking clatter of noisy 


typewriters ... but your nerves Can- 


not. The battery of typewriters in 


action inevitably takes its toll in 


frayed nerves... nerves tautened to 


the breaking point. 


The Remington Noiseless was devel- 
oped to end once and for all, unnec- 
essary typewriter noise. Having been 


accepted widely by business, the 


Noiseless is rapidly being adopted by 


progressive business schools all over 


the country as a necessary means of 


preparing students for the business 


world. 


But to install the Remington Noise- 


less in your school means more than 


you can stuff your EARS 


The Remington Noiseless is 
complete in its efficiency and 
in every operating feature. It 
has remarkably light touch 
and easy action. It has ever 
operating convenience, includ- 
ing the four-row standard key- 
board, proved best by fifty 


years of experience. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


a definite indication that you and 


your methods are in’ step with the 
new day of the quiet office. It means 
more than your students’ 20% in-' 
crease in knowledge assimilation . 
even more than their better prepa- 


ration for the business world. It 


means that your own health and 
efficiency will be benefited .. that 
you and your associates will be freed 


from needless class-room noise. 


There is a Remington Rand Man as 
near as your telephone. His services 


are yours to command. 


Remington Typewriter Division — 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Smith's Famous Regents Review Books 


Question Book—Answer Book 
compiled by 


commerciat | Are Published in Business Subjects, Too 


GEOGRAPHY 
eae linea ANY teachers whose friends in other subjects have 
ppg liner praised the helpfulness of Smith’s Regents Review 
COMMERCIAL Books, have not known that they were also published for 

LAW commercial subjects. 

Smith’s Regents Review Books contain the New York 
pita seme State Regents examination questions for the past 20 years 
ELEMENTARY bound in book form—all recent papers reproduced com- 
BOOKKEEPING plete. Questions are grouped for topical review. Answer 
Q Book compiled books, fully illustrated contain detailed explanations, help- 
ful charts. They are endorsed by commercial, high and 
by ian Volkhausen and public schools, throughout the United States and Canada. 
These books train pupils in answering final examina- 
seats tion questions, help the teacher in preparing tests, make 


enniiek Mia aale. sure all points have been covered. A valuable supplement 


compiled by to any text, so reasonable each pupil may have one. 
Wm. Volkhausen and 
J. Vincent Gates 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 


Question Books or 
40c for a single copy in your subject. Or 


Answer Books, 40c 


ea.; 35c in lots of 6; ask for free catalog. Then you will order 
30c ea. for 12 or one for all. 
more 


First—H ANDWRITING 


DISTINCTIVE—BUT SLOW AND LABORIOUS 


THEN—T[ YPEWRITING 


NOW— VARITYPING 


WITH THE RAPIDITY OF THE TYPEWRITER. 
THE EXCLUSIVE APPEAL OF HANDWRITING 


Here is a writing machine that has 
every merit of the typewriter P L U § — 

The individuality of selective type—an 
opportunity for expression and emphasis— 
the advantages of variable spacing—the 
choice of three different sizes of type in 
forty-eight type faces—thus 


V arit CY Making your letters Personal in character without 
sacrifice of speed in their production. 

Rapidly being adopted by business—the inclusion 
of the VARITYPER in Business Machine Curricula VARITYPER INC. 
is a matter which interests progressive schools. 

2 LAFAYETTE STREET 

e shall be pleased to send you an interesting, 

illustrated catalog. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


The 
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PUBLISHING classroom texts is by no means an experiment with Prentice-Hall. 


On the contrary, the Book Publishing Department was started in 1913. From the very beginning it has 
published textbooks for use in university schools of commerce, and at the present time is one of the 
leaders in this field. Through expansion it now publishes, and has under contract for publication, books 
in the fields of law, mathematics, science, literature, foreign languages, and practically all other sub- 


jects taught in colleges and universities. 


Prentice-Hall texts are being used constantly 
in the classrooms of leading colleges and univer- 
sities, both large and small, throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, hundreds of educational institu- 
tions are selecting, year after year, from three to 
five, or more, Prentice-Hall texts as their standard 
adoptions. 


TEXTS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Recently, Prentice-Hall, Inc., has published 
books expressly for use in high schools and private 


business schools, and plans to publish books cover- 
ing this entire field. A partial list of the books in 
this group is given below. 


TO TEACHERS 


In order that you may have an opportunity 
to examine a Prentice-Hall text, and be able to 
see exactly how it excels others, Prentice-Hall 
invites you to select one book from among the 
titles listed. The book so selected will be sent you 
free of charge and without obligation. Choose the 
book covering your favorite subject today. 


BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICE— 

ROSENKAMPFF AND WALLACE 

Subject matter presented simply and 
in accordance with best accounting 
practice. 
Introductory Courses 

303 pp., 6x 9..List 21.60 


Advanced Course 
460 pp., 6x 9.. List $1.60 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC— 
0. THoMPso~ 


A 1929 text depicting latest business 
arithmetical methods. 


SIMPLIFIED TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING— 
R. F. Wess 
A standard work—revised and en- 
larged in 1929. 
Complete Intensive Course 
128 pp.. 8% x 11.. List $1.32 
Complete Intensive Course, Manila 
cover, 128 pp., 84% xX 11..List 31.00 
Elementary Course 
82 pp., 84% x 11..List 21.20 
Advanced Course 
152 pp., 8144 x 11.. List $1.20 


CHOOSE ONE BOOK 


GILMARTIN’S BUSINESS SPELLER— 
JOHN G. GILMARTIN 
Represents the newest, soundest idea 
in a spelling-book. 


ARITHMETIC DRILLS— 
O. THOMPSON 
Available in convenient pad form. 
Excellent for use in Rapid Calculation 
Classes and for complete course in 
Arithmetic. 


ENGLISH IN MODERN BUSINESS 
BaBENROTH AND MCNAMARA 
Another 1929 text—offering clear-cut 
analysis and application of principles 
underlying effective writing. 


ENGLISH ELEMENTS AND 
PRINCIPLES— 
GLEN ARNOLD GROVE 
Ideally suited to all secondary 
schools giving basic courses in English 
and correspondence. 


MODERN DEBATE PRACTICE— 
W. O. WILLHOoFT 
Provides a complete, thoroughly mod- 
ern treatment and is intended for use 
in all secondary schools. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS 
TRAINING— 
HAMILTON AND GALLAGHER 
The outgrowth of a practical, exten- 
sive study dealing with pupil participa- 
tion in detinite projects. In press. 


PROBLEM STUDIES IN ECONOMIC 

GEOGRAPHY~—- 

Lenox E. 

Presents a clear, concise outline of 
economic geography based on the prin- 
cipal commodities and industries with 
respect to their geographical location. 
In press. 


MODERN ADVERTISING— 
Conrap CAMPBELi. 
A practical book prepared by a prac- 
tical advertising man who is also a 
teacher. In press. 


DICTATION BOOK OF COMPLETE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 
LoMAxX AND WaLsH 
A business course in itself. In press. 


Prentice-Hall, in. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Slow, sluggish, dragging type- 
writer keys! They hold up every 
department of your business! 
They wear out even the most 
capable stenographer! 


But provide her with an Easy- 
Writing Royal. Then see her work 
improve. For here is a typewriter, 
not only lighter-running and 
easier to operate but faster— 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


KEYS” 


actually faster—than the fastest 
human fingers. Its ease is en- 
couraging to operators and its 
speed, a boon to all executives 
who demand quick-action. Built 
with fine, scientific precision, the 
Royal is accurate and smooth- 
running through 

years of service 

.... Compare 

the Work. 


C. hange to 


the Lasy-Writing 


© 1930, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


66 OU couldn't well understand my 
\ study of clerical workers in 
large Chicago offices unless | 
make clear to you the general aim of the 
surveys made by the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau,” says Miss Lois Bennett, Voca- 
tional Adviser, Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau, Chicago Board of Education, in the 
May issue. She describes to you the an- 
alysis she made of office workers in Chi- 
cago and what she found. Her study 
covers 23 per cent of the total number 
of workers in these positions. 

The many ways of handling placement 
in a large senior high school are re- 
viewed by Walker M. Ramsey, head of 
the commerce department in a Los An- 
geles High School. This is indeed a 
timely subject, with the school year ap- 
proaching an end. “We purchase your 
products, why not use ours? Let us fill 
your next vacancy in Sales, Clerical and 
Secretarial positions with certified grad- 
uates whom we fully recommend. Call 
Angelus 7978 and ask for the Placement 
Supervisor. We thank vou.” Such pro- | 
motional literature as this is given for ‘| 
your help in this nicely written article 
by Mr. Ramsey. 

What Business Expects from a Colle- 
giate Business Training is told in a 
straightforward manner by C. A. Heiss, 
comptroller for the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. Mr. Heiss 
looks upon the economic side of business 
and gives his philosophy of education 
from this standpoint. Incidentally, Mr. 
Heiss is an ex-teacher. 

An association which is seldom heard 
from except when it has its annual con- 
vention, is the Association of Instructors 
in Law in Collegiate Schools of Business. 
What is it doing to make the subject of 
law, as applied to commerce and_busi- 
ness. more valuable to the students who 
enroll for instruction? You will be in- 
terested to read what Charles Newton 
Hulvey of the University of Virginia has 
to say about the objectives of this asso- 
ciation. 

Before THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION makes its appear- 
ance for the month of May at least four 
prominent conventions will have been 
held and numerous ideas brought to light. 
What happened at these gatherings will 
be told to you in brief, concise form in 
stories that show the trend of opinion 
that prevailed. 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


FOR ALL FIGURE WORK 


4 


UST how many unfortunate business decisions 
result from lack of adequate statistical informa- 
tion, no one knows. 


That they are all too numerous is freely admitted 
—notwithstanding that in every office the sources 
of such information are always accessible in routine 
figure records. The question is how to get the de- 
sired facts from them most economically. 


Certainly management would command more 
statistical data covering analysis of sales, produc- 
tion costs, comparative experience tables and other 
informative figures with which to confirm decisions, 
if the data could be sup- 
plied at less cost. 


The essential cost-reducing 
factors in such work are: 


1. High speed equipment on 
all kinds of figure work. 


If the mental and finger speed 
of the fastest operator were 


Lf not 

made by 

Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Newark, N. J. 


Comptometer data 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


ii 


speeds business decisions 


twice what it is, it would still be less than half the 
mechanical speed of the Comptometer. 


2. Maximum accuracy of operation. 


The Controlled-Key automatically protects the operator 
against short or incomplete key-strokes, both up and 
down; also against accidental depression of adjacent keys. 


3. Faster operation. 


A constant source of supply for trained clerks and oper- 
ators, capable of turning out maximum production at 
low cost, is provided in our chain of more than 100 Comp- 
tometer schools. 


The Comptometer is sold, not 
by argument, but by test—a 
timed or otherwise measured 
production test, on any part 


_ or parts of your regular work. 
.Ask a Comptometer man 


about it. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1718 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-Key 
safeguard 
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OUR OPINION 


EADING has be- 


come such a mat- 


One Year Old 
ter of course with all 


of us that we forget its significance and we are careless 


in our selection of material. The three leading printed - 


means of communication may be classified according to 
their three leading objectives. Books for complete 
discussions of fundamental principles; magazines for 
contemporary policies, methods and suggestive applica- 
tions of principles; newspapers for recent happenings. 
All of these have their place, but for the practicing 
teacher the magazine is indispensable. This applies 
with particular force to commercial teachers where the 
consciousness of occupational ind is still weak. A 
magazine with an editorial policy free from all in- 
terests except the advancement of the professional 
spirit, will do much to build a cementing bond be- 
tween the members of this group. 

While in the past much attention has been given to 
the purpose of developing a common teaching machine. 
the present state of business and teaching demands that 
more emphasis be put upon the development of a com- 
mon appreciation of the educational result. The em- 
phasis has shifted from the profession as a technical 
machine to the profession as a body of teachers work- 
ing for an ideal. The magazine, therefore, which meets 
its responsibilities, must not only adopt a worthy objec- 
tive, but put into its articles the spirit of achievement 
that turns the day-dream into a reality. It must bring 
this atmosphere of reality into the vocation, but not as 
so many detail requirements of a job, but rather as 
educaticnal results connected with the successful ac- 
complishments of other teachers. 

The tendency of all routine work is to sink the 
worker deeper and deeper into the rut of details and 
the only way to avoid this type of vocational stagnation 
is a constant pull forward by the aid of more and more 
knowledge of the high points and objectives of our 
occupational tasks. A magazine of professional scope 
should afford this aid. 

This is the anniversary number of the JouRNAL OF 
Business Epucation. We are tempted to call atten- 
tion to the thought which underlies its aims. It has 
ever been mindful of the tendency of all men to drift 
over the surface of their profession. They forget 
that each day’s work, detail or otherwise, determines 
their rate of advancement toward a career. Building 
a profession is like the building of a bridge, it is safe 
only when guided by a plan. This the JouRNAL oF 
Business Epvucation strives to furnish through its 
articles written by leading authorities and fresh from 
the living experience of successful teachers, but ever 
mindful that these thoughts and activities must be 
transplanted into the vocational plans of others. 

It has avoided pitfalls of many journals in this field 
by editing in all its parts with a painstaking effort to 
avoid special leaning toward some special commercial 
interest, either of its own publishers or of its financial 
supporters. The effect of reading articles constantly 
shaded by some special interest either disguised or open 
is more important than is generally realized. When 
such reading becomes a part of a whole profession 
and the whole of the reading of a part. these writings 
produce the effect of a narcotic drug slowly dulling the 


sight and fore-shortening professional vision. 

A teacher should be able to get his occupational and 
educational stimuli every month through the judicious 
selections put before him by his magazine. The Jour- 
NAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION has tried to give the 
commercial teacher the best in its field not only in 
methods but has consistently sought to inspire the 
teacher with a group feeling built around the greatness 
of its own institution which believes that business is 
the most marvelously fascinating game ever devised 
and played by men, a game so varied in its nature as to 
call forth all the attributes of mankind; all the knowl- 
edge a man can acquire; all the vitality he can sum- 
mon, every quality of which he is capable.” 


: N April 17, at the 
Looking Ahead Hotel P ennsyl- 
vania, New York ‘ity, 


With the E, 7. 
the Eastern Commer- 


cial Teachers Association will hold its thirty-second an- 
nual convention. The growth of this association cver a 
period of three years has been remarkable. In this time 
it has doubled its membership and it now numbers close 
to 1300. The significant thing about this increase is that 
a constructive program adopted by any association is 
bound to attract the support of progressive commercial 
teachers. The publication of the yearbooks of this 
association has been a most important contribution to 
the literature of education. They have attained a peda- 
gogical level superior to publication of many of our 
associations and surpassed by none. Some day we hope 
to see a strong national organization of commercial 
teachers motivated by the same high professional ideals 
and credit with similar accomplishments. 


OR several years 


Both Fashionable back it has been 
fashionable in educa- 


And Practical 
tional circles to main- 


tain that commercial education is on the decline. The 
figures just released by the New York City Board of 
Education covering the last five years are enlightening 
in this respect.. They are given below: 


Enrollment Enrollment % 
Subject Group 3/31/24 3/31/29 Increase 
Secretarial Studies 38,277 62,713 63.8 
Accounting Studies 32,315 51,093 58.1 
All Commercial 
Subjects 70,592 113,806 61.2 


These figures show that there may have been some 
decline in the number studying commercial subjects 
in the prosperous years immediately succeeding the 
war when so many families were looking forward to 
the social prestige of having a son or daughter in 
college. But normal times have brought about a truer 
appraisal of commercial training. The practical appeal 
of the power and the skill imparted in this type of 
education is manifest. An increase of 61.2 per cent. 
over a period of five years is remarkable recognition 
of the value of the work being done by our com- 
mercial teachers. 

(Turn to page 19) 
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J. S. McCulloh 


President, New York Telephone Company 


AMES S. McCULLOH’S presence before the General Sessions 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association as a speaker 
and head of a business which provides employment for 65,439 per- 

sons, more than half of them women, gives us the opportunity to ap- 
proach on the personal side a distinguished man who has not hitherto 
sought the glare of educational spotlights. J. S. McCulloh has probably 


(See page 50) 
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HE American Vo- 
Federal Funds for cational Associa- 
Business Education "10" sponsoring a 

bill at the present ses- 
sion of the Congress “To provide for the further de- 
velopment of vocational education in the several States 
and territories.” 

Under this bill it is proposed that Congress appro- 
priate $10,000,000 during a period of four years, be- 
ginning with the current fiscal year, this money to be 
matched with state appropriations as is now done with 
funds of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Professor F. G. Nichols of Harvard University is 
the representative of business education on the legisla- 
tive committee of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. He has succeeded in getting the committee to 
make as a part of the bill two important provisions for 
business education. 

1. The money that is appropriated for business edu- 
cation to be expended “for the salaries of teachers 
supervisors, directors, and other members of the State 
or local professional staff who are engaged in the pro- 
motion, establishment or conduct of instrecticn can be 
expended on business education only. 

In all previous Federal legislation pertaining to vo- 
cational education, it has been permissive with State 
Boards of Vocational Education to expend certain 
funds on business education. Under the new bill the 
provision for business education is mandatory. This 
is a most important provision. It means that if this 
hill becomes law, we may confidently expect early ap- 
pointments of state directors or supervisors of busi- 
ness education in all states of the Union as well as in 
the larger cities. Such should prove a great forward 
step for American business education. 

2. Federal funds, matched with state funds, shall be 
expended to further development of vocational types 
of business education in full-time public high schools 
as well as in part-time or evening schools. The voca- 
tional types which would be supported would be those 
that most need support in the light of the vocational 
needs of the largest number of boys and girls. 

THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTion commends 
Professor Nichols for his capable and energetic lea- 
dership in this matter, and hopes that both provisions 
for business education may be finally enacted into law. 
(Professor Nichols has described this bill and inter- 
preted its significance to business education on page 
37 of this issue.) 


HE attitude of 


Teachers, Sin mind which colors 
the teaching profession 


and Crusaders oe 
is the crusading spirit. 


A commercial teacher should be fighting for something 
—at war with ignorance in general or some economic 
waste in particular. There are real evils in every com- 
munity—some violation of the higher laws of control 
in the field of business courtesy and the gentle manners 
of well-bred men, in the field of business ethics or in 
the field of well established business policy. For in- 
stance, look at the one economic evil of waste. Here we 
will find material for a business philosophy, a worthy 
object of attack and an ever-present evil along any 
“market street.” 

Waste is the minus quantity in the economic equation 
of supply and demand. Waste time, waste materials, 
waste energy, and waste distribution all show up in 
the balance sheet with its minus sign. The history of 


our business civilization could be written around man’s 
attempt to eliminate waste and in this struggle we have 
learned to loathe the causes of waste as well as to fear 
the waster. Each generation develops its proverbs to 
show its attitude of mind in this respect. Therefore, 
if it is true that procrastination is the thief of time to a 
past civilization we wonder if the modern industrial 
age may not think of uncertainty as the thief of distri- 
bution. 

It has been a Jong hard struggle to goad mankind into 
an aggressively constructive attack upon waste instead 
of passively regarding waste as a necessary evil. The 
Greek synonym for “sin” was waste. The modern 
equivalent for waste is potential wealth. There is a 
world of difference between the two attitudes. Today 
we strive not simply to remove waste but to put some- 
thing useful in its place. One of the greatest tools of 
waste elimination is the “standard”—What would the 
world do without the standard yard stick in general 
life, the standard gauges in all manufacturing, standard 
forms in accounting, standard alphabet in communica- 
tion, standard automobile parts? Everywhere we look 
some “standard” marks the path of progress. Even in 
the field of marketing, merchandising and distribution, 
generally faint and wavering guide posts have been set 
to help the merchant as well as the consumer find his 
way efficiently and economically through the maze of 
purchases and sales. 

But standard prices, standard purchasing tests and 
standard trade marks are all being exploited by the un- 
scrupulous dealers. A standard guide post is a great 
public benefactor if it points the right way. It is doubly 
vicious if turned in the wrong direction. The Robber 
Barons used this method of luring the unwary merchant 
off the highways. The Pirates put false beacons on the 
coast to lure merchant ships to their destruction and 
modern exploiters of standardized trade marks with 
their “lures” and “baits” are profiting by the examples 
set for them by the Middle Ages. 

False advertising, grafting purchasing agents, brib- 
ing merchandisers, selling by baits and luring the con- 
sumer by the use of the good names of other people 
and the substitution of “seconds” for “firsts” all tend 
to break down the business morale of the community. 
Honorable merchants are forced to subtle methods and 
roundabout transactions, and the consumer loses faith 
in everything and everybody connected with the buying 
and selling of goods. It is such conditions as these that 
raise the wastes of our distributive system to the enor- 
mous figures of $8,000,000,000 per year. 

Uncertainty is truly the thief of distribution and 
those who thrive on thievery should be eliminated. Who 
can deny that it is the duty of the honorable merchants 
of a community to put merchandising on a sound eco- 
nomic basis by removing this enormous waste to the 
consumer? In the last analysis we are all consumers 
and the consumer pays the bill. 

A teacher who would tackle such a problem would 
never be wanting for a text or illustrative material 
with which to illumine his commercial law, his ac- 
counting, or his retail advertising lessons and lectures. 


Tell your friends at the 
E. C. T. A. Convention to 
visit Booth 45 and learn about > 
the ‘“‘Best Story’? award 


Tools for Teacher Improvement 


By Ernest A. Zelliot 


Chairman, Business Department, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Part I 


UCH is expected of 

the present-day com- 
mercial teacher in his gen- 
eral education, — technical 
knowledge, professional 
training, business and 
teaching experience. In the 
larger high schools or cities 
it is not unusual for requirements to 
include four years of collegiate work 
with «a bachelor’s degree, extensive 
subject-matter study in one or more 
of the several fields of commercial 
education, professional courses in 
both general and commercial educa- 
tion, one or more vears of business 
experience, and two or more years of 
teaching experience. This is even 
a more extensive traiming than is re- 
quired of academic teachers, most 
of whom will have had their subject- 
matter courses as a part of their gen- 
eral education. 

But it is quite obvious that a ma- 
jority of the commercial teachers as 
yet do not have these qualifications. 
Not so long ago, the only teacher 
training for commercial teachers was 
given in the private business schools 
established by those who were the 
pioneers in commercial education. 
For the most part the training given 
was limited to the development of 
technical skills in shorthand, type- 
writing, penmanship and bookkeep- 
ing. And these schools may well be 
proud of the many excellent teach- 
ers claimed as their alumni. 

Several excellent public and_pri- 
vate commercial teacher training in- 
stitutions and schools of education 
are functioning today on a broader 
professional basis, but they are as yet 


Any program for better teaching among 
those already in service must make use 
of supervision, formal study methods, 
personal reading and practical business 
experience in order to be worth while 


wholly inadequate to supply all the 
demands made for teachers in the 
rapidly growing field of commercial 
education. The smaller schools and 
even the larger systems are obliged 
to appoint teachers who have less 
than the desired general, technical, 
or professional preparation with the 
expectation that such teachers will 
develop along with their work. 

Then, too, the concept and con- 
tent of commercial education is in a 
state of change and expansion, so 
that no longer can the successful 
commercial teacher be a narrow sub- 
ject-matter teacher. In addition to 
a demand for higher degrees of 
technical knowledge and skill in spe- 
cific subjects, the successful teacher 
must also understand the relation- 
ship of his particular courses to the 
entire range of commercial education, 
the relationship of commercial educa- 
tion to other vocational education, 
and the proper relation of vocational 
education to the whole educational 
program of today. 

Even the individual who has made 
intensive and extensive preparation 
for commercial teaching will find 
continued abservation study 
necessary in order to keep abreast of 
commercial education in the period 
just ahead. With the older teachers 
limited in their earlier opportunities 
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for preparation, and with 
inadequately trained new 
teachers still being accepted, 
with the best of qualified 
teachers still needing fur- 
ther study, as the future of 
business education unfolds, 
it is vitally important to 
have a program for the im- 
provement of commercial 
teachers now in service. 

No definite plans can be set up 
that would be adaptable to all situ- 
ations and for all teachers.  In- 
dividual needs and the conditions 
under which training can be se- 
cured are greatly varied. Some 
commercial teachers should have ad- 
ditional study in the technical skills 
or subject matter of their depart- 
ment, while others will need general 
methods and principles of education. 
Special methods and techniques in 
their particular field are needed by 
some, and a broader understanding 
of vocational education, a better aca- 
demic foundation, actual business ex- 
perience, or a closer acquaintance 
with local business interests are 
needed by others. 

In the larger centers, universities, 
colleges and schools of education or 
other training agencies are to be 
found, and business experience and 
contacts are more easily attainable. 
Where directors of commercial edu- 
cation or other trained specialists are 
in charge, and school administrations 
should more generally provide for 
such leadership on both local and 
state bases, a definite program for 
teacher improvement is or should be 
a prominent feature in their respon- 
sibilities. 

In the smaller communities more 
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limited advantages in the way of fa- 
cilities and supervision are found and 
improvement in service can come 
only as teachers create their own 
ways and means for study and ob- 
servation with little or no assistance 
or encouragement. 


Any program of commercial su- - 


pervision worthy of the name will 
have as its prime function the im- 
provement of commercial teachers in 
service, since only by increased effi- 
ciency in teaching can there be any 
ultimate betterment in commercial 
education. Coolings defines super- 
vision as “the improvement of teacher 
guidance through furthering the con- 
tinuous growing of the teacher.” 


Improvement by supervision 


In the larger school systems, par- 
ticularly under directors of commer- 
cial education and perhaps special 
commercial supervisors, there are 
found well-organized and even ela- 
borate supervisory plans that include 
analyzing mistakes, correcting tech- 
nique, suggesting new materials and 
methods, checking lesson plans, con- 
ducting experiments, rating teachers, 
measuring and comparing results, 
correlating work, holding confer- 
ences, arranging demonstrations, en- 
couraging investigations, developing 
interest and in other ways striving to 
secure more successful teaching. 

In varying degrees, heads of com- 
mercial departments in the smaller or 
independent high schools work to- 
ward the same end. Superintend- 
ends, principals, and other admin- 
istrators lend their assistance in a 
more general way but with a similar 
purpose in mind. 

To further detail or differentiate 
the activities of supervision is a prob- 
lem that would cover practically 
every phase of commercial education. 
It is sufficient to say that supervision 
is the biggest factor in the improve- 
ment of commercial teaching, and 
any well-balanced schedule will in- 
clude all that is here suggested. 

Hundreds of teachers have made 
up deficiencies or have developed ex- 
pert teaching skill by pursuing under- 
collegiate, graduate or specialized 
courses while teaching or during an 
occasional leave of absence. Greatly 
increased attendance at colleges and 
universities indicates the interest 
shown in better teacher training. 

Those teachers who are located 
near colleges or universities are es- 
pecially fortunate in this respect for 
such institutions usually arrange 
some of their courses and lecture 
periods with the needs of teachers 
and their schedules in mind. Teach- 
ers employed in more isolated sec- 
tions can frequently find extension 


Will Your Story Win? 


Everyone who teaches business subjects, whether a subscriber or: 
not, is asked to write a story of not more than 1500 words in answer 


to the question: 


“What did you do last summer that has proved most profitable 
to you in your school work this year?” 
This story must be submitted to the Editors of THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION before May 15. The winning story 
will be published in the June issue and $25.00 awarded the author. 


courses available—some of them sup- 
plemented by radio talks or by visits 
of the instructor to study centers. 

Several ways present themselves 
for teachers who desire to pursue ad- 
vanced study. The more common 
methods are: full-time residence 
work, on leave of absence; part-time 
residence work, after school hours; 
summer sessions; extension courses ; 
Seminar or Problem courses. (These 
are usually available only to ad- 
vanced students who have established 
residence requirements. ) 

Advanced or continued — study 
should be done primarily for its edu- 
cational value. At the same time, 
courses ought to be so chosen and 
carried to completion that credit may 
be placed on the records for the work 
done. As long as credits earned are 
an important factor in teacher rat- 
ings they must be given considera- 
tion. Many teachers have been em- 
barrassed because courses taken 
were of such a scattered nature, or 
because final examinations had been 
so neglected that they were unable 
to furnish necessary credit creden- 
tials when important promotions de- 
veloped. 


Where careful choice is 
necessary 


It is also important to choose edu- 
cational institutions from an accred- 
ited list that school boards generally 
will recognize. In order to prevent 
too serious interference with the 
teaching schedule and extra-curricu- 
lar activities assigned the ever-ambi- 
tious teacher, the number of credits 
that will be accepted for promotional 
rating in any one year is usually lim- 
ited. 

In the selection of courses, proper 
balance in the teacher’s preparation 
should be the major consideration, 
rather than convenience or availabil- 
ity of the work offered. Though fre- 
quently there is no regulation, credits 
should be approved by school boards, 
and then only for courses that will 
increase the efficiency of the particu- 
lar teacher, either technically or by 
enriching his general background. 

Commercial teachers should not 
receive increased salaries because of 
studies that have no bearing, directly 
or indirectly, on their teaching du- 
ties, nor for training that makes 
them one-sided in their viewpoint. 


If the director of commercial educa- 
tion, or some other authorized ad- 
ministrator or special board is em- 
powered to approve or recommend 
courses that will be accepted in each 
case for credit rating, the result will 
be teachers with more effective and 
better balanced preparation. 
Reading with a purpose 
“What a person reads is a good 
index of how progressive the indi- 
vidual may be in his chosen profes- 
sion.” The importance of well se- 
lected and intelligent reading is so 
well known that further emphasis 
on this would seem pedantic were it 
not apparent that many commercial 
teachers do not read regularly or ex- 
tensively. There is a wide range of 
reading material from which to 
choose in the general field of educa- 
tion and a number of publications 
referring to commercial education. 
The types that are of interest to 
the commercial teacher may be 
roughly classified as follows: 
Journals and Magazines 
Specialized commercial education, such 
as shorthand, penmanship, etc. 
General commercial education 
General vocational education 
General education 
House organs of business concerns 
Specialized business publications 
General business 
Bulletins and Reports 
State and federal departments or boards 
Colleges and universities 
Various teachers and other associations 
or conterences 
Surveys 
Research and special studies 
Handbooks, courses of study, and sub- 
ject matter syllabi from other schools 
Books 
General education and psychology 
General teaching methods and techniques 
Commercial education principles and 
practices 
Principles and methods in special com- 
mercial subjects 
Textbooks 
Reference material 
It would be presumptuous to dic- 
tate just what any individual teacher 
should read. First on the list will 
normally be found one of the tech- 
nical education publications applica- 
ble to the major subject taught, a 
general commercial education jour- 
nal, and one of the periodicals cov- 
ering secondary education in its 
broader aspects. The general .and 
special business magazines that refer 
to the teacher's particular work or 
(Continued on page 56) 


Bookkeeping machines demand certain personal characterstics of those who 
operate them. 


ERE is a case of occupational 

analysis which I hope will not 
be mistaken for an attempt to revo- 
lutionize all existing textbooks after 
having studied merely one isolated in- 
stance. The purpose in presenting 
only one case here is to illustrate, in 
as simple a manner as possible, just 
what the technique of occupational 
analysis is and what it can do for a 
teacher. It should be readily recog- 
nized by any one who attempts to ap- 
ply this technique that a large number 
of particular cases must necessarily 
be studied before any generalization 
can be safely made. 

We will take the experience of 
Miss Blake, who is a bookkeeper in 
one of New York City’s largest banks. 
She left high school at the end of her 
first year intending to take this po- 
sition just for the summer, but she 
stayed on. At the present time, after 
two years out of high school, she is 
earning a weekly salary of $20.75 
plus an annual bonus of 14%. This 
bonus is based on excess profits of 
the concern. In addition to this she 
is granted two weeks vacation with 


pay each year and $50.00 for vacation 
expenses. 

Miss Blake’s work as a bookkeeper 
is in one of the branch offices of this 


large bank. The bank has 68 of these 


branches. It has been observed that 
in the main offices of similar large 
banks the bookkeepers are men. 

Miss Blake has eleven regular du- 
ties which are performed in more or 
less routine fashion, except for the 
fact that she must learn something 
about the nature of the deposits each 
depositor makes or is accustomed to 
making. These duties are: 

1. Posting—This consists of op- 
erating a Burroughs bookkeeping 
machine in posting to ledgers and in- 
dividual depositors’ statements, in- 
specting check dates and stop-pay- 
ments, and getting overdrafts ap- 
proved. 

2. Proving — This consists of 
proving statements and ledger sheets, 
making ledger controls and proving 
the ledgers. This is also done on the 
Burroughs bookkeeping machine. 

3. Checking—This includes the 
operations necessary in filling in the 
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A job analysis in bookkeep- ’ 


ing illustrates how teaching © 


material can be made lively | 
with business experiences 


taken from actual working 


situations 


monthly statements for deposiivrs on 
the bookkeeping machine. 

4. Sorting—This means putting 
the checks in alphabetical order. 

5. Listing—She makes an adding 
machine tape of the amounts on the 
checks. 

6. Interest calculating — This is 
done mentally according to a plan 
unique with this bank. 

7. Average balances—She takes 
these from the accounts. 

8. Trial balances — These are 
taken from the ledgers. 

9. Filing—This includes the can- 
celling of checks and placing them on 
file alphabetically. 

10. Adjusting the machine—She 
renews the accumulated tape on 
which control numbers are printed. 

ll. Office work—Taking ledgers 


from the vaults. 
Investigating personalities 


Now, what are the character traits 
that Miss Blake possesses to make 
her fit for such work. The manager 
of the branch bank in which Miss 
Blake is employed believes that the 
following personal qualities are neces- 
sary for bank bookkeepers: Accu- 
racy, Courtesy, Cooperation, Good 
Health and Cleanliness, Honesty, 
Happiness and Cheerful Attitude, In- 
dustry and Concentration, Memory, 
Neatness, Obedience, Punctuality and 
Promptness, and Thoroughness and 
Perservance. 

In order to have this material avail- 
able for teaching purposes the results 
of the analysis can be arranged in 
tables. We have a table for the time 
spent in the performance of each 
duty (Table I). Table II shows the 
difficulty of learning in each duty. 
The relative importance of the activ- 
ities of this bookkeeper reveals that 
certain material should be stressed in 
our teaching. 

These duties when analyzed in 
terms of trait-actions, that is the 
working situations in which the per- 
sonal qualities are manifest, show in 
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By George Lee Weishard 


Instructor, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Table ILL just what character traits 
are essential to a bank bookkeeper. 

In applying the results of this anal- 
ysis to teaching materials Miss Blake’s 
business experience affirms that the 
fundamental information and skills 
that are necessary may be acquired 


The stately Board room 
of the Chase National 
Bank is modeled after 
the U. S. Senate Cham- 
ber. (Right) One of the 
numerous branches of the 
Chase Bank, which since 
the recent merger be- 
comes the largest bank- 
ing institution in the 
world. 


from the following subjects: 
Bookkeeping 
Business Mathematics 
Penmanship 
Office Practice, including partic- 
ularly filing, adding machine and 
bookkeeping machine practice. 


Furthermore, we can readily see 
that certain related teaching material 
would be of value. We might include 
American History—economic and in- 
dustrial, however, and not a mere list 
of battles fought and political epi- 
sodes; Business English, Commer- 
cial Law, Economics aud Typewrit- 
ing. 

In checking the textbooks with 
this business experience to determine 
what needed material is available and 
how we can improve it, we find a 
number of items corresponding to our 
teaching material analysis. But there 
are also a number of important items 
which are missing from a widely used 
textbook. This is due probably to the 
fact that the book considers only 
machine operation and not 
the other dtities of a bank 
bookkeeper. 

It has been said that a 
generalization can not be 
made from one particular 
case. There are certain 
other imitations of the oc- 
cupational analysis method 
which a serious student of 
this method should know. 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, in 
“Commercial Teaching 
Problems” has compiled a 
list to which interested in- 
dividuals may refer. But 
most of all it should be ob- 
vious that here is one im- 
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portant way for the classroom 
teacher to follow that excellent bit 
of advice: “The teacher’s knowledge 
must be broader than the textbook.” 


Now, of what value is all the fore- 
going? Simply this: It is a demon- 
stration of the results of an occupa- 
tional analysis, a comparatively recent 
device for making teaching material 
alive with business experiences. 


What happens to theory on the 
job? 


Occupational analysis or, as it is 
sometimes called, job analysis, has 
been defined as “....a method of 
scientifically dissecting a job in order 
to determine the component ele- 
ments...” We are told further that 
“this involves a study of each of the 
three factors mentioned as part of 
the content of the job. The first phase 
of the study includes an analysis of 
the component elements of the job 
itself, which gives a comprehensive 
picture of the various operations 
which are included in its perform- 
ance. The second consists of an ana- 
lysis of the modifying factors and 
conditions surrounding the job, which 
reveals the circumstances under which 
these operatians are to be carried out, 
and the relationship of the particular 
job being analyzed to other jobs in 
the organization. 

“But the human as well as the fore- 
going mechanical or external aspects 
of the job must be taken into consid- 
eration. A complete job analysis also 
investigates the position from the 
point of view of the man on the job. 
It is not the position independent of 
the worker which is important, but 
the position in relation to the man 
who occupies it. Thus the third phase 
of job analysis involves a study of 
the qualifications which the job de- 
mands in the individual and of the ef- 
fect which the performance of the 
work will have upon him. These are 
the elements of an adequate occupa- 
tional analysis...” 


TABLE I 


TABLE Ill 


Duties 
1. Posting 


. Sorting 

. Listing 

. Checking 

. Interest 

. Trial balance 


. Filing 


Character trait analysis 


Trait actions 


Must do much work rapidly 

Must post correct amounts 

Must recognize signatures 

Must copy correct figures 

Must keep statements clean 

Must decide upon valid balances 

Must not juggle figures 

Must be errorless 

Must put deposit slips and 
checks in proper folders 


Character traits 
Speed 
Accuracy 
Memory 
Accuracy 
Neatness 
Judgment 
Honesty 
Accuracy 


Accuracy 


The importance of occupational 
analysis lies chiefly in its success as 
a method to be used for an objective 
determination of the content of a 
commercial curriculum. “That this is 
a contribution of real significance will 
be doubted by few who in recent 
years have had anything to do with 
the vexing preblem of the organiza- 
tion of such curricula. Questions 
as to educational method, in such 
training have received ex- 
tensive and sometimes turbulent 
discussion that the equally impor- 
tant questions of content and se- 
quence in the organization of educa- 
tional work have unfortunately been 
overlooked.” 

Finally, the importance of occupa- 
tional analysis will be apparent when 
one attempts to answer the questions, 
What do commercial employees do? 
What character traits do they need to 
possess? What had we best teach? 
Why should we teach these things 
rather than others? And so on. 

And now, what are the steps in this 
method of making teaching material 
alive with business experiences? We 
have adapted this method from 
“Commercial Teaching Problems” by 
Paul S. Lomax and first prepared 
forms for the collection of informa- 
tion. 

On these forms we have: (a) A 
preliminary list of duties determined 
by the investigator in collaboration 
with a few persons who are familiar 
with the duties of the occupation. 


The interviewer uses the list as “the 7 
basis of approach for the collection | 
of additional duties.” (b) A time 
chart ‘‘as a second means of collect- 
ing duties which might otherwise be 
overlooked in the interview, such 
chart to be used by the interviewed 
for a period of one week on which 
is recorded every half-hour each day 
the actual duties performed.” (c) A 
master list of character traits on 
which the employee is to indicate 
those which he possesses and the de- 
gree of each, and from which the em- 
ployer can select those necessary for 
the job. (d) A list of questions to be 
asked in the interviews. (See Exhib- 
its 1 and 2 as models on page 51.) 

Next, arrange the interview, hold 
it and report it. 

Hold a second or follow-up inter- 
view for the purpose of collecting the 
time charts of duties, and to secure 
further information particularly rela- 
tive to methods of performing the 
various duties. 

Classify and compile the data. 
Then use the information gained in 
correcting and supplementing text- 
books and other teaching material. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine Course, 
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Detroit, 1925). 
W.W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals 
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(Continued on page 51) 
TABLE II 


Duty 


Posting 

Proving 

Checking 

Sorting 

Listing 

Interest 

Average balances . 
Trial balances 
Filing 

Adjusting machine 
Getting ledger 


BSS 


— 


Total time spent on each duty during one week 


Hours Mins. 


Time 


Posting 
Proving 


Sorting 
Listing 
Interest 


Filing 


Nite 


Difficulty of learning 
H—Duties Hardest to learn 
E—Duties Easiest to learn 


Checking 


Average balances 

Adjusting machine ..........6.... E 
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Public School Competition 


Your Bugaboo! 


A paper read before the last meeting of the 
N. C. T. F. and designed to answer the ques- 
tion ‘‘What is the Best Way to Meet Public 


School Competition?’’ 


By E. H. Norman 


OU are familiar perhaps with 
story of the olda*voman who 
visited the circus for the first time, 
and who, when she saw the giraffe ex- 
claimed, “There ain’t no such an- 
imal!” This is the way I feel regard- 
ing the subject: “What is the Best 
\Vay to Meet Public School Competi- 
tion?” 

For the sake of argument, however, 
and for the benefit of those who ima- 
gine there is such competition, per- 
mit me to say there is no excuse for 
this competition. There is only one 
sensible way to handle public school 
competition, if there be such, and that 
is to change competition into cooper- 
ation. I shall mention a few things 
we should do and should not do to 
bring about this change. 

We should stop using undignified, 
bombastic, and untruthful advertis- 
ing. Let us eliminate from our ad- 
vertising all words ending in “est.” 
This would kill such words as “old- 
est,” “largest,” “finest,” and “best.” 
These words, even if true, add no 
strength to our literature, and in the 
majority of cases they are absolutely 
false—hence ridiculous. Let us con- 
duct dignified, high-grade, first-class 
schools, based on educational stand- 
ards and ideals, and not run our 
schools like corner groceries, as some 
of them are now conducted. 


_ We should cooperate with the pub- 
lic schools by upholding the work 
they are doing and by inducing pu- 
pils to stay in school until they grad- 
uate from high school. The public 
school people will appreciate such co- 
operation, and in turn, will speak 
well of us and of our schools. By 
following these suggestions, competi- 
tion will be eliminated and all parties 
concerned will be greatly benefited. 
Business schools and the public 
schools are not in conflict and should 


President, Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


not be competitive or antagonistic. 
Our functions are separate and dis- 
tinct. The one group can and should 
be a decided advantage and help to 
the other. The proper function of 
the business school is to supplement, 
and not supplant the work of the pub- 
lic school. 

If the business school has competi- 
tion today it is not with the public 
school, but with the college and 
the university. The way to meet this 
competition is not to attack the col- 
lege or the university nor to belittle 
college education, but rather to ele- 
vate our teacher standard, strengthen 
our courses of study, improve our 
advertising, conduct better schools, 
and render more efficient service. 


Friends with the public 


As paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is both easy and difficult to popularize 
the private business school with the 
public and with other educational in- 
stitutions. It is easy, because the un- 
derlying principles necessary to bring 
about such a condition are so simple 
and so desirable that “he who runs 
may read” and that “the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err 
therein.” It is difficult, because there 
are many men in our profession who 
are willing, for the sake of a few dol- 
lars, to do and to say unscrupulous 
things, and to resort to methods and 
practices that are unfriendly, repug- 
nant, and dishonest. 

It is both foolish and suicidal for 
private business school men to attack 
and to antagonize the public schools 
and colleges. We should be big, in- 
telligent, and broad enough to work 
shoulder to shoulder in a common 
cause for the upbuilding of the com- 
munity in which we live, and for the 
betterment of the condition of the 
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E. H. Norman 


If the president of the Baltimore 
Business College had remained in 
the state where he was born it 
might have been the public schools 
of North Carolina rather than 
Maryland who today thank E. H. 
Norman for the commercial de- 
partment heads his school has sup- 
plied them with. For many years 
Mr. Norman’s school has_ been 
known as the “Baltimore Training 
School for Commercial Teachers.” 


And what does he think of those 
teachers who came to his school 
for training? They were mostly all 
high school and college graduates.’ 
Most of them had had teaching ex- 
perience in academic subjects. “I 
much prefer those students who 
have the college preparatory cur- 
riculum,” says Mr. Norman. He 
has been conducting his school 
continuously since 1895, with mar- 
riage the only event in his life that 
turns him aside from professional 
duties. Few indeed are the Busi- 
ness School proprietors who do not 
know him and regard his work 
highly. Mr. Norman delights to en- 
list in a good cause and can get 
angry and fight to the finish for 
what he believes is right. 


boys and girls who need wise counsel 
and safe guidance. If we could get 
this fact firmly fixed in our minds, 
and then be decent enough, sensible 
and honest enough to live up to it, 
much of the ill feeling and misunder- 
standing now existing would vanish, 
and we, as business school men, would 
be the gainers thereby. | 


(Continued on page 36) 
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at’s Wrong Wit 


Their progress within the ranks of business is given impetus when their school background has in- 
cluded a knowledge of the tools of business 


Part II 


OME business concerns will not 

accept into their ranks candi- 
dates who have just graduated from 
high schools. They claim that too 
much valuable time is consumed in 
training these beginners. An officer 
of a large bank told me that appli- 
cants must have at least three years’ 
business experience before they are 
acceptable to his organization. 

Our company views this matter 
differently. Although it imposes a 
rather heavy training obligation on 
our supervisors, we are sure that ul- 
timately we profit by welcoming the 
newly graduated high school candi- 
date. We believe that these young 
folks are particularly susceptible to 
training. Their characters are plas- 
tic and they respond well to proper 
teaching and leadership. We _ find 
them better potential material than 
those who have been with other com- 
panies and may possibly have ac- 
quired ideas and attitudes not in ac- 
cord with the rather high standards 


that we endeavor to maintain. 

This optimism is perhaps due to 
the fact that we do much to interest 
and train our employees. We con- 
duct a clerical training school which 
all beginners are obliged to attend. 
A series of twenty-two talks is given 
by the officers and department heads. 
Our object is to let the newcomer 
know at once that he or she is wel- 
come; that we are a growing, success- 
ful company engaged in a_ worth 
while business, and that we are sin- 
cerely interested in helping all of our 
people to realize the full extent of 
success of which they are capable. 

We have supervisors’ training 
classes in which we try to inculcate 
principles of good leadership. One 
of the precepts of this instruction is 
that developing and training the 
worker is the most important duty 
that a supervisor has to perform. 


The company school is popular 


A business English course of six- 
teen lessons conducted by the Uni- 
versity Extension Bureau is now be- 
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ing given in our office. We confine 
enrolment to those whose duties re- 
quire either dictating or transcrib- 
ing. So great is the interest that 
over two hundred have applied for 
admittance. 

From time to time, special classes 
are conducted on the use of calculat- 
ing machines, the typewriter, and the 
slide rule. 

We are about to start a corre- 
spondence course for clerical work- 
ers in our forty-nine branch offices. 
It is intended primarily to deal with 
the subject of our office routine, but 
also will be inspirational in nature. 

I have been rather critical of the 
schools in this article. I have been 
so, not because I do not value their 
efforts, but because I do value them 
highly. Indeed, what I have said is 
prompted by a fervent hope that the 
commercial course leaders will con- 
stantly study business needs and 
keep abreast of conditions. The 
high school arranges its college 
course to meet the requirements 
of college entrance examinations. 
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By Cecil B. Atwater 


Office Manager, New England District Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


‘Does business expect students to be fin- 
ished products when they leave schools ?’’ 
you’ve been asked many times when con- 
versation turns to commercial curricula. 
Here is one reply from an organization re- 
presentative who sees both sides of the problem 


Should not the high school as care- 
fully study the requirements of the 
business world when arranging its 
commercial course ? 

About nine months ago our coni- 
pany made the following proposition 
to a high school in metropolitan Bos- 


Business gives practical aid 


“This company is willing to co- 
operate in training a number of 
senior students for definite entry 
into its ranks at the termination of 
their high school careers. While it 
does not care to assume any re- 
sponsibilities in connection with 
school work, which, it recognizes, 
is entirely outside its scope, it is 
willing; First: To furnish the 
school with information concern- 
ing the qualifications it requires in 
beginners in its clerical staff. Sec- 
ond: To interview pupil-candidates 
for positions at the middle of the 
school year and definitely make 
employment arrangements with 
those whom its employment de- 
partment selects as satisfactory 
material. Third: To confer 
with the school and the se- 
lected candidate as to the 
best method of preparing 
for the particular position 
that the pupil will occupy 
when entrance is made 
into the company’s office.” 


The school committee of 
the city voted full co-opera- 
tion, secured an appropria- 
tion of about two thousand 
dollars for new equipment, 
and modernized its commer- 
cial course. It is too early 
to report results but it is ex- 
pected that this so-oper- 
ative experiment will be 


recognized as well worth while. 

The conference held at Harvard 
University on March 28, referred to 
in the first part of this article, was 
arranged by Professor F. G. Nichols 
of the Graduate School of Education 


The group of 
business men invited to attend did so 
believing they could be of service to 


of that institution. 


the schools. It is hoped that the 
conference produced a desire on the 
part of both the educators and busi- 
ness men to work out a plan by which 
they may help each other. The busi- 
ness man can make it easy for the 
commercial course teacher to keep in 
close touch with the changing re- 
quirements of the office. He can 
also give support to the schools in 
their efforts to secure proper equip- 
ment and funds. 

One very definite project that 
might be undertaken is the develop- 
ment of a standard form of reference 
letter. If such a form could furnish 


a rather complete record of the can- 


Duties 
vary with 
different 
lines of busi- 

ness, but cer- 
tain funda- 
mentals apply 
for all. The abil- 
ity to understand 
the relation of one 
department or busi- 
ness to another .can 
be cultivated to a 
great degree before 
the student enters 
business. 
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didate’s school career it would be 
very helpful in making selections. 
The school authorities could show it 
to pupils and tell them that superior 
accomplishments in school will count 
heavily when recommendations are 
made for positions and that those 
who are indifferent to their studies 
must not expect assistance in secur- 
ing employment when they graduate. 

This group of business executives 
whom I represent will be asked to 
suggest suitable items for such a ref- 
erence letter which may be made the 
basis of commercial department 
records. 

In my organization the following 
vocational guide 1s in use: 


Positions Open to High School 
Graduates of Good Personality and 
Health Who Have Had Satisfac- 
tory Scholarship Records. 

TYPISTS—GIRLS 
Essential: Proficiency in English, 
spelling, and punctuation. Speed 
and accuracy on typewriter. 
Beneficial for Promotion: Familiarity 
with bookkeeping ledger or billing 
machines. 
STENOGRAPHERS (SHORT- 
HAND)—GIRLS 

Essential: Superior personality ; 
speed and accuracy in shorthand ; 
speed and accuracy on typewriter ; 
proficiency in English, spelling, 
and punctuation. 

Beneficial for Promotion: Office 
practice course; good general edu- 
cation. 


DICTATING MACHINE 
OPERATORS—GIRLS 
Essential: Speed and accuracy on 
typewriter; thorough familiarity 
with, and ample practice on, tran- 
scribing machine; proficiency in 
English, spelling and punctuation. 
Beneficial for Promotion: good gen- 

eral education. 


FILE CLERKS AND MAIL 
CLERKS—GIRLS 


Essential: Proficiency in English and 
spelling; manual dexterity ; ability 
to concentrate; good eyesight. 

Beneficial for Promotion: Methema- 
tics and penmanship. 


STATISTICAL CLERKS—MA- 
CHINE OPERATORS—GIRLS 


Essential: Proficiency in English; 
manual dexterity; aptitude for 
mathematics; speed and accuracy 


on at least one calculating ma- 
chine; penmanship; mental alert- 
ness; good cultural foundation. 
Beneficial for Promotion: Office 
practice course; slide rule. 


STATISTICAL CLERKS—NON- 
OPERATORS—GIRLS 
Essential: Proficiency in English; 
Aptitude for mathematics; Pen- 
manship; Mental alertness; Good 

cultural foundation. 

Beneficial for Promotion: Familiar- 
ity with a calculating machine; 
Office practice course; Slide rule. 


ACCOUNTING CLERKS—BOYS 
Essential: Bookkeeping; Proficiency 
in English; Good penmanship; 


Business arithmetic; Reasoning) 

ability ; Good personality, reserv ed} 
type 

‘ial for Promotion: Office” 
practice course; Calculating 
chine; Slide rule; Economics. 
STATISTICAL CLERKS—BOYS | 

Essential: Proficiency in English; 
Good penmanship; General 
ematics ; Mental alertness ; Manual 
dexterity. 

Beneficial for Promotion: Familial 
ity with at least one calculating! 
machine; Slide rule; Office prac-) 
tice course. 


ENGINEERING CLERKS—BOYS 
Essential: Technical course graduate,” 
Proficiency in English ; Mechanical! 
drawing; Mathematics; Slide’ 
rule; Mechanically inclined type. © 
Beneficial for Promotion: Good 
foundation in higher cultural sub-/ 
jects. 


UNDERWRITING CLERKS—BOYS © 
Essential: College course graduate; 
Proficiency in English; Higher 
mathematics; ‘Good judgment” 4 
type; Slide rule; Penmanship. 2 
Beneficial for Promotion: Office” 
practice; Calculating machine. 


Erratum 


In Mr. Atwater’s article on this 
subject in the March issue it was 
stated that the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company employed 66% of 
all applicants who apply for positions. 
This should have been 6.6%.—Edi- 


tors. 


Keeping Up With Teachers’ 


Associations 


PRING, to commercial teachers, 
is the call to conventions. It 
comes to New York indoors at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania where the East - 
ern Commercial Teachers Assecia- 
tion assembles with all due ceremony 
on April 17, 18, 19, bringing together 
those who teach business subjects 
along the Atlantic seaboard some 
thousand or more strong. State or- 
ganizations too will meet in Ohio, 
Georgia, Michigan, Nebraska and 
Towa. 
The National Association of Pen- 
manship Teachers and Supervisors 
are meeting in Detroit —- April 9, 


10 and 11, and announcements re- 
veal that this body of teachers and 
executives will divide their time be- 
tween “curriculum making”, “meth- 
ods of teaching”, and “testing.” The 
speaker on “The Technique of Cur- 
riculum Building” is Henry Harap, 
Ph.D., of the Cleveland School of 
Education. Dr. Harap is also an 
author of textbooks on curriculum 
technique. Dr. B. S. Graham, First 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., gives an address on 
“Adaptations and Changes in Class- 
room Procedure.” 


Dr. S. A. Courtis, of the Univer-~ 
sity of Michigan, an authority on 
educational testing and measuring, © 
will discuss the ‘Measurement of/ 
Handwriting in Terms of Growth.” 7 
These speakers will be augmented” 
by other members of the association | 
who will tell what the various cities 7 
are doing in course of study making, © 
methods and testing. Such cities as_ 
Norfolk, Nebr.; Duluth, Minn.:" 
Cleveland, Ohio; Zeeland, Mich.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Camden and New- 
ark, N. J. will make reports on pro- 
grams and policies. 
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Mercer University, will forecast the 
future of commercial education in 
Georgia. 

“Cooperation” between secondary 
schools, private schools and colleges 
has been chosen as a topic by Dean 
Tom Noel, of the School of Com- 
merce, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta. 


this program from this viewpoint. 
Two years ago, there was organ- 
ized at Columbus, Ohio, an associa- 
tion known as The Commercial 
Teachers Association of Ohio. It 
has become a part of the State Edu- 
cation Association of Ohio, but meets 
in conjunction with the Ohio State 
University Education Conference 
and its session is an entirely separate 
meeting. Lloyd L. Jones, formerly 
Assistant Commissioner of Public 
Schools in Cleveland is now the 
president. A program to bring for- 
ward the objectives and considera- 


Iowa Conferences 
ity, reserved” 
From the University of Iowa 
comes the announcement of Dr. E. 
G. Blackstone concerning the Fifth 
Annual Iowa Re- 
search Confer- 
ence on Commer- 
cial Education to 
be held on May 
16 and 17 at the 
University. 
“True to tradi- 
tions which have 


ion: Office” 
ulating 
nomics. 
KS—BOYS | 
in English; 
neral math." 
ess; Manual? 


The Economic Factor In 
Bookkeeping 


1: Familiar-) 
calculating! 
Office prac-| 


been developed 
about this meet- 
ing all the talks 
will be reports of 


KS—BOYS 


se graduate; E. G. Blackstone 


Mechanical” research — un- 
s; Slide important ponderosity of verbiage 
ined type. ~— being prohibited. The program calls 
m: Good for reports to cover some of the 


more recent investigations in type- 
writing, shorthand, junior business 
training, commercial law, commercial 
contests and administrative —prob- 


ultural sub- 


-KS—BOYS 


lems.” These are Dr. Blackstone’s 
judgment” words. 
anship. The speakers at this conference 


include such students of business 
education as E. W. Barnhart, J. O. 
Malott, C. M. Yoder, Ann Brew- 
ington, L. L. Jones, P. B. S. Peters 
and E. G. Blackstone. 


Their topics include such investi- 
gations as “An Experiment with 
Erasing in Typewriting”; “The 
a positions.@ Relative Efficiency of Double and 
Single Periods in Typewriting”; 

_. “What Weights Should Be Assigned 

- to Different Kinds of Typing Er- 

rors?”; “What Weight Should be 

Given to Speed and Accuracy in 

Typewriting?”; “A New Type of 

State Wide Commercial Contest for 

9 _ Wisconsin” ; “The Reactions of Com- 

mercial Teachers to Commercial Con- 

tests”; “Building Clerical Courses on 
Facts.” 
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nachine. 
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Ohio Conferences 


But again speaking of state con- 
ferences, Ohio State University has 
an Education conference held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, each year the first 
week in April. At this conference 
there is always a commercial section 


he Univer-~ 
thority on” 
measuring, 
rement of 


tions 
been arranged. 


Both of these meetings will be 
held separately in Columbus on April 
4. 


The Central Association 


On May 8, 9, 10, the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association’s 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention 
will bring the members of this body 
together in the Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha, Nebraska. One day of this 
event will be given over te manage- 
ment problems in the conduct of pri- 
vate business schools and _ colleges. 
Business, Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing, Stenotype and general organiza- 
tion round tables will be conducted. 

W. R. Hamilton, of the Hamilton 
College of Commerce, Mason City, 
Iowa, is president of this organiza- 
tion. B. F. Williams, of the Capital 
City Business College, Des Moines. 
Iowa; W. M. Bryant, of the Lin- 
coln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Paul Moser, of the Moser 
School, Chicago, Ill., and Mrs. W. 
R. Hamilton, of the Hamilton Col- 
lege of Commerce, are chairmen of 
the several special sessions. 


In Georgia 


In Georgia the commercial teach- 
ers of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion are prepared to exchange ideas 
when their organization meets on 
April 18 and 19 at Macon. Charles 
M. Gray, head of the commercial 
department of the Senior High 
School, Savannah, Ga., is chairman 
of this body. 


in commercial education has 


OME businesses keep books; 
S some books keep businesses. 
Some concerns have their systems of 
accounting so developed that the ac- 
counts contribute important, even es- 
sential information for managerial 
decisions. The teaching of general 
accounting should give the student a 
sound economic conception of mod- 
ern business relationships and should 
impress upon him the social and eth- 
ical obligations inherent in these re- 
lationships.” 

This is part of the main address 
given before the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Commercial Section 
of the Central Division of the lowa 
State Teachers’ Association at the 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
on March 21. Lloyd E. Mount, pro- 
fessor of Accounting at Grinnell! 
College, was the speaker. 

“Business is not legalized gypping 
but practical economic social 
service,” he continued. “Instruction 
in business therefore should not be 
offered in any way to make, as some 
critics declare, for more clever. 
tricky, or unscrupulous practices, but 


~Growth,.”"3 and this year, Irving R. Garbutt, The history of commercial educa- 

augmented | hiead of the Department of Commer- tion in Georgia will be reviewed by 

association’) Education and Penmanship S. Bowden, of the commercial 
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Ask Business to Help You 
Teach Economic Geography 


Tie up outside activities with classroom study 


O subject in the commercial cur- 

ricula can be made of greater 
educational value, in the sense that it 
creates a life interest in the world in 
which we live, than geograp!. pre- 
sented from the economic stanq, «nt. 
But to be most effective classroom 
study must be related to actual expe- 
riences. It is being done in many 
schools. 

Unlike other business curricula 
subjects there need be no gap between 
the recitation class in economic geo- 
graphy and the outside world of busi- 
ness activity. Every large community 
is rich in opportunities for contacts 
which will help the pupil to. under- 
stand the application of geographic 
and economic principles to his own 
everyday environment. 

There are industrial and commer- 
cial establishments in every commun- 
ity which represent the types of pro- 
ducts that are studied by the class as 
keys to geographic regions. The man- 
agements of these establishments are 
more than ready to make their plants 
available for study by the schools. 
The following is a brief report of the 
plan sucessfully used by some of our 
teachers with classes of students in 
the tenth grade or above. It probably 
should not be attempted for those of 
less maturity, and the success of such 
undertakings as are here given de- 
pends upon careful planning. 

In arranging for visits into actual 
business and industry certain prelim- 
inary steps are essential. It is neces- 
sary to know the exact location of a 
plant, the person who will have 
charge of your reception, the most 
suitable day and hour when such a 
visit can be made, the size of group 
that can be handled, and the time re- 
quired or available for the inspection 
trip. 

The places to be visited can be de- 
termined through handbooks 
lished by chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers, and industries. You 
will choose from these the most rep- 
resentative of the esssential industries 
—such as flour, paper, textile, and 
steel mills; automobile manufactur- 
ers; glass, rubber, cloth and leather 
goods plants ; packing houses ; storage 


By Bessie G. Keyes 


Chairman, Economic Geography Committee, Los Angeles City High Schools 


Photo shows Clark University Exhibit. 


The students can collect materials and photographs from industries 
visited to make a permanent exhibit for the school 


and transportation systems; banks; 
wholesale and distributing plants. A 
direct inquiry at such places will de- 
termine for you which ones will wel- 
come student visitors. 
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It is generally possible to take an | 
entire class or club on such a trip. 
Local conditions, however, must de- 
termine the advisability of this. When 
distances are not too great the visit 
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“register” 


faster than One 


HE rapid expansion of the Miller 

Dictaphone System of instruction 
in typewriting is readily explained. 
For it combines “‘visual”? with ‘“taudi- 
tory” instruction—a far more effi- 
cient means of training pupils, and a 
distinct relief to the teacher from the 
fatiguing and arduous strain of direct 
dictation to a classroom. 


This system provides direct dictation 
at scientifically advanced speeds, 
which is constant, unaffected by 
enunciation or end-of-the-day fatigue 
on the part of the teacher. Through 
the use of a set of Permanent Practice 
Records “played” on reproducing Dic- 


taphones equipped with multiple 
tubes, each student receives the 


equivalent of individual instruction. 


Carefully interrelated with this direct 
dictation is a comprehensive text-book 
which covers the “visual” phase of in- 
struction more thoroughly than ever 
before. 


Instructors who are considered ex- 
perts on this subject say that the 
Miller Dictaphone System is from 50% 
to 65% more efficient than older 
methods. 


Complete descriptive material will 


gladly be supplied on request. 


Department of Education 


206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
New Yorn, Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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may be arranged for after school 
hours. Otherwise for Saturday. 

In one of our centrally located high 
schools classes organized as a Com- 
merce Club and scheduled for the 
last afternoon periods are taken once 
every week on such an inspection trip, 
using the recitation period and the 
following after-school hours. Writ- 
ten reports and discussions may fol- 
low up each trip. Such trips count as 
a part of the class work. 

Where it is not possible to pursue 
such a plan an alternative is to send 
two or more students at a time as 
representatives of the class, one group 
each week or so until the entire class 
has had this opportunity and submit- 
ted its report to the entire group. 

These small groups, not accom- 
panied by a teacher, should select a 
leader and carry an introduction card. 
One objection to this plan is that such 
a group does not always secure good 
attention from a business firm. The 
larger the party, up to eighteen or 
twenty, the greater the consideration 
likely to be shown. However, a pos- 
sible lack of consideration may be 
overcome by the teacher if he will 
explain to the concern visited that the 
group is a representative one. 

Samples of materials found at the 
place visited may be brought back to 
the class for a fuller discussion and 
at the same time benefitting those 
who did not make the inspection trip, 

Outlining the requirements on in- 
formation to be gained during the 
visit should be done beforehand with 
the entire class working together. Pu- 
pils may be required to investigate 
the raw materials used, the sources 
from which they were secured and 
the means of transporting them. They 
can also determine, for instance, the 
factors which govern the location of 
the industry, such as climate, soil, 
fuel supply, capital and labor avail- 
able, markets and shipping facilities. 
Other facts which might be inves- 
tigated include the plant’s dependence 
upon importation, science (chemis- 
try), invention, tariffs, prospects re- 
garding future changes, needs or de- 
mands. 


Finding out why things are done 


Manufacturing processes are also 
of great interest to the students, es- 
pecially when such processes are su- 
perior to those found elsewhere. In 
a commercial house it is interesting 
to observe the selling practice and 
the methods of the sales people, in 
order to determine whether the de- 
mand for the goods is strong and the 
sale ready, or the opposite. As much 
information as possible as to prices 


and their fluctuation may also be~ 


noted. 


The class discussion following the 
‘report should aim te develop an ap- 
preciation of the relationship between 
the natural physiographic regions and 
the production of the people. It 
should bring about an understanding 
of the present industrial development 
of the local region and its relation to 
the United States as a whole, and to 
other countries. Emphasis should al- 
ways be placed upon the significance 
of what has been observed. 

When scheduling these trips or 
visits it is desirable to make them co- 
ordinate with subjects presented in 
the text and in the same order of pre- 
sentation. For instance, the visits to 
a grain elevator or flour mill would 
coincide with the theoretical study of 
cereals and major crops and commod- 
ities of world trade. This coincidence 
enhances the effect of the contact 
with the actual world conditions and 
makes the study a broadening expe- 
rience. 


Probably most teachers of econ- 
omic geography use other means of 
giving sensational experiences or 
making the subject vivid through vis- 
ual evidences. For them excellent pic- 
tures in geographic series are pub- 
lished by the National Geographic 
Society and by some map publishers, 
Many commercial firms supply ex- 
hibits showing stages of manufacture 
from raw material to finished prod- 
uct. The Eastern Illinois Teachers’ 
College publishes a bulletin listing 
materials on geography and telling 
how to obtain them. Lantern slides 
and motion pictures tell facts better 
than words do. 

Any teacher who will begin the col- 
lection of illustrative material will 
find it accumulating rapidly. Pupils 
delight to contribute souvenirs and 
curiosities, post cards and pictures, 
all of which serve to excite geogra- 
phic curiosity and give a sense of 
(Continued on page 36) 


10 Junior Colleges Review 
Their Business Curricula 


HIS was the third conference of 

of Southern California Junior 
Colleges called by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the purpose of 
discussing problems in business edu- 
cation in the Junior Colleges. — It 
met at Fullerton, California on Feb- 
ruary 25, and twenty representatives 
of ten colleges contributed their opin- 
ions, together with Albert Bullock, 
Director of Commercial Education, 
Los Angeles; Monette O. Todd, Su- 
pervisor of Salesmanship, Los An- 
geles; Ellen Dickson, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Salesmanship, and Ira W. 
Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

A digest of this meeting brings on 
the following high lights: 

Fullerton was one of the first 
junior colleges to start a commercial 
department. It was started at the 
time the junior college was organized 
and has been active 16 or 17 years. 
The present effective commercial de- 


partment is the result of years of ex- 
perience. All the towns in North 
Orange County look to it when they 
have positions to fill. 

The commercial faculty and the 
commercial students meet with the 
bankers and the business men and 
women of our community to get ad- 
vice as to the kind of training needed 
in the business world. 

Each of the 13 members of the 
commercial faculty has freedom to 
study and investigate conditions in 
the community. 

Fullerton Junior College has set 
up a very specific course of training 
to fit boys and girls for bank posi- 
tions. The bank of the Fullerton 
Junior College was sponsored by the 
Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. They gave the bank fix- 
tures. It cost the school less than 
$200 to install these fixtures. The 
vault was given by the Fullerton Na- 
tional Bank. 

(Continued on page 35) 


The Sacramento Junior College 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Just Published! ... 


O: interest to every 
commercial educator—the books that clinch in- 
struction . 


OXFORD REVIEW BOOKS 
in in 


BOOKKEEPING COMMERCIAL LAW 


These handy manuals are concise surveys of the sub- 
ject, bringing the essentials out in bold relief. They are 
clearly written, easy to understand, easy to teach. They 
define, they explain, they illustrate—in clear, simple lan- 
guage that will get across to every pupil. Rich in exer- 
cise and drill material, they provide for learning as well 
as understanding. There is nothing quite like them. Take 
a look. Let us send you an approval copy for your ex- 
amination. 


List Price, each, $0.68; 25% discount to schools. 


Teachers of Bookkeeping will want to see also 
THE FILFUS-ROBINSON TEXTS AND 
EXERCISE BOOKS 


Complete instruments of instruction and drill 
Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Elementary Course ........... $1.44 

Advanced Course ............ 1.44 
Graded Exercises in Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Part I (Elementary) ......... 92 

Part II (Intermediate) ....... 1.00 

Parts III and IV (Advanced).. 1.20 


25% discount to schools 
We will be glad to send examination copies on approval. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 


ave you 
ever nsliced 


the Ink Your Banker Uses ? 


OST likely it is Higgins’ Eternal—safest, most perma- 
nent and most beautiful because it writes jet BLACK 
and is made to remain so eternally. 


writing as well as for everyday 
use. 


It costs no more to give your 
students the advantage of using 
the same remarkable ink which is 
daily imparting protection, dis- 
tinction and permanence to the 
writing of thousands of discrim- 


Once you use it yourself, you'll 
accept no other! 
Write for free 
mentioning this 


sample bottle, 
advertisement. 


inating executives who specify CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc, 
it consistently for important 
i 1, 1 and legal 271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. : 


term: F 


Jer BLACK- NEVER FADES - CANNOT BE ERADICATED 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Also makers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks and 
Adhesives for Half a Century 


The 
Progress of the Student 
Tells the Story 


ODERN teaching methods follow the 
M new psychology. They admit that the 

mental state of the student is impor- 
tant and endeavor to create the right attitude 
of rind. 


For this reason the Peerless Key Company has 
offered to the many schools an opportunity to 
provide an incentive for better students of 
typing. They are awarding prizes of a set of 
Peerless Keys to the best two students of typ- 


ing. 


With Peerless Keys the touch is surer, less apt 
tu slip. The nerve strain is less. The resilient 
key tops absorb the pounding shocks. The con- 
cave surface fits the finger tips. 


Mistakes are consequently fewer with Peerless 
Keys and the student becomes tired less quickly. 
He sees himself progressing more rapidly be- 
cause his work is made more easy. He is satis- 
fied—his mental attitude is right. 

Try using Peerless Rubber Keys in your classes. 
The progress of the students will tell the story 
—tell you that Peerless key tops should be on 


every business machine in your school. Write 
for samples and special prices to schools NOW. 


EERLESS 


KEY CO., Inc. 


176 Fulton Street New York City 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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The E. C. T. A. Program At a Glance! 


Thirty-second Annual Convention to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 


“Administration and Supervision of Business Education” 


Thursday, April 17 


Trips About New York—Registration—Concert by High School of Commerce Band 


General Sessions 3allroom—Addresses by Dr. George J. Ryan, President, Board of Education, New 
(2.00 p. m.) York City; Harry I. Good, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. George M. 
: Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary E ducation, Albany, N. Y., “Trends in 
Administration and Supervision as they Affect the Commercial Teacher”. Dr. Ed- 
ward J. McNamara, Principal, High School of Commerce, New York City; Presi- 

dent’s announcements. 


Banquet and Ball Ballroom—Dr. Edward J. McNamara, chairman and toastmaster; Greetings from 
(6.30 p. m.) representatives of teachers’ organizations. 


Friday, April 18 


General Session Ballroom: Dr. Ned A. Dearborn, director of the Institute of Education, New York 
(10 15 a. m.) University, “Principles of Administration and Supervision in Business Education” ; 
Parlor 2—Hastings Hawkes, Bentley School of Accounting and Finance, Boston, 

Mass., ‘ ‘Principles of Administration and Supervision as Applied to Private Business 

Schools”; Exhibition Room 2—Dr. John L. Tildsley, District Superintendent, Board 

of Education, New York City, “The Principles of Administration and Supervision 

of Commercial Education as Applied in the Junior and Senior High School”; Exhibi- 


tion Room 6—Morris E. Siegel, director of Continuation Day and Evening’ Schools, Th 
New York City, “The Principles of Administration and Supervision as Applied in . 
Continuation Day and Evening Schools”; Exhibition Room 3—Dr. Frederick G. Fulle 
Nichols, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, “The Principles of meet 
Administration and Supervision as Applied in Commercial Teacher Training Insti- make 
tutions.” progr 
Luncheon Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, chairman; Entertainment by the High School of Commerce chang 
(12.30 p. m.) Jazz Band. chang 
High School Section Exhibition Room 2—Charles E. Bowman, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa., “Prin- banke 
(2.15 p. m.) ciples of Administration and Supervision of Bookkeeping and Arithmetic as Applied thing 
in the Junior and Senior High School”; D. D. Lessenberry, Principal, Business High : § 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa., “Principles of Administration and Supervision of Shorthand banki 
and Typewritting as Applied in the Junior and Senior High School” Miss Juvenilia ple. 
Caseman, Supervisor, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y., “Principles of Ad- Stu 
ministration and Supervision of Elementary Business Training and Office Practice ing ce 
as Applied in the Junior and Senior High School”; Miss Annie C. Woodward, High We 


School, Somerville, Mass., “Principles of Administration and Supervision of Economic 
Geography and Economics as Applied in the Junior and Senior High School.” cours¢ 


Private Business Parlor 2—Mrs. Florence Ally, Burdette College, Boston, Mass., “Principles of Ad- trainit 
School Section ministration and Supervision in Shorthand and Typewriting as Applied to Private ing fie 
(2.15 p. m.) Business Schools”; N. J. Gulski, Bryant & Stratton College, Providence, R. L., requis 

gre ore “Principles of Administration and ‘Supervision in Bookkeeping and Office Practice as be ov 
Applied in Private Business Schools”; Walter E. Dengler, Peirce School, Philadel- vio! 

phia, Pa., “Principles of Administration and Supervision in Business English and ane 

Correspondence as Applied in Private Business Schools”; Benjamin R. Haynes, work, 

Packard Commercial School, New York City, “Principles of Administration and as he 

Supervision in Business Organization and Management as Applied in Private Busi- work 

ness Schools.” lar ad 


Continuation Day Exhibition Room 6—Miss Regina Groves, Teacher Trainer, Wisconsin Vocational to cor 
and Evening Schools Association, Madison, Wisc., “Principles of Administration and Supervision in Spe- 
(2.15 p. m.) cific Job Placement and 1 raining” ; Dr. John G. Kirk, director of Commercial Edu- 
awe cation, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘Principles of Administration and Supervision in Pen- course 

manship”; K. C. Atticks, High School, Brookline, Mass., “Principles of Administra- The 


vise 


tion and "Supervision in Business Mathematics” : George J. Bagley, Central Com- with t 

mercial Continuation School, New York City, “Principle of Administration and Su- y : 

pervision in Business English.” ; ak 

Commercial Teacher Exhibition Room 4—Louis A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary Education, State De- oe ‘h 
Training Section partment of Public Instruction, Tventon, N. J., “What Is and Should Be the Student- es i 
(2.15 p. m.) Admission Requirements of Commercial Teacher Training Institutions?”; Earl W. avumn 
Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- also e 

cation, Washington, D. C., “What is and Should Be the Organization and Admini- the C 


stration of Practice Teaching in Commercial Teacher Training Institutions,”: J. O. Th 
Malott, Specialist in Commercial Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, Sa . 
D. C., “What Is and Should Be the Administrative Control or Commercial Teacher visits 
Training i in Universities that Have Both Schools of Education and Commerce 2”: Dr. the sc 
Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Commercial Education, School of Education, New York ness ¢ 
University, New York City, “How May Preparation of College Teachers of Com- Fruit 
merce be Organized and Administered in Universities that Have Both Schools of lj 

Education and Commerce?” direct 
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Penmanship Section 
(11.30 a. m. and 
2.15 p. m.) 


Parlor A—Paul V. West, New York University, New York City, “The Use of 
Measurement in the Teaching of Handwriting’; G. C. Greene, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del., “How Best to Motivate the Subject of Penmanship in Commercial 
Training Institutions”; Afternoon Session—C. D. Moore, Southwestern Publishing 
Company, New York City, “The Value of Good Penmanship in Business”; H. M. 
Sherman, State Teachers’ College, West Chester, Pa., “Importance of Good Figures 
and How to Teach Them”; Mrs. Jane Allison, Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
“The Need for Qualified Teachers of Penmanship” ; 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., “Should Formal Penmanship Instruction be 
Discontinued in the Sixth Year?” 


Clarance I. McKelvie, State 


General Session 
(9.45 a. m.) 


Saturday, April 19 


Ballroom—Business Meeting: Election of Officers for the ensuing year; Addresses 
by Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, “Principles of Administration and Supervision from the 
Point of View of the Commercial Classroom Teacher,” and by J. S. McCulloh, 
President, New York Telephone Company, “The Developinent of the Telephone 
Business in the United States’.’ 


Extra-Session Events of Importance 


Testimonial Dinner to Charles W. D. Coffin. 
Pitman Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association. 
Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity. 
Stenotype Conference. 


(Continued from page 32) 

There are 6 banks in and around 
Fullerton. The officers in these banks 
meet with the commerce faculty and 
make suggestions about the training 
program. As soon as the town banks 
change equipment the school bank 
changes equipment. In general, the 
bankers tell the faculty “that the 
thing they can do best is to make 
banking straight-forward and_ sim- 
ple.” 

Students who complete our bank- 
ing course are readily placed. 

We are developing short unit 
courses for those who want intensive 
training in the secretarial or account- 
ing field. These courses have no pre- 
requisites except that the person must 
be over 18 years of age and a high 
school graduate and able to do the 
work. The student may go as far 
as he pleases and may complete the 
work as rapidly as he can. A regu- 
lar advisory committee is maintained 
to confer with the students and ad- 
vise them about courses. These 
courses are being well patronized. 

The following four groups meet 
with the commercial department each 
year: the bankers, professional men 
and women of the community, the 
merchants of the community, and the 
alumni. The commercial department 
also entertains the local division of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

_The Fruit Growers’ Association 
visits the commercial department of 
the school periodically and the busi- 
ness classes in return meet with the 
Fruit Growers’ Association at their 
directors meeting. 


Business Curricula of 10 Junior Colleges 


The school acts in a business ad- 
visory capacity whenever called upon 
by any business man of the commun- 
ity and this is quite frequently. Thus 
we tie our school up with the busi- 
ness community. 


We are working out a series of ac- 
complishment tests in bookkeeping. 
A student must do 95 per cent of the 
standard test and then he may take 
the Theory of Accounting. There 
are 14 in our experimental class at 
present. We are developing co- 
operative work as we can. Some 
business houses hire one student in 
the morning and one in the afternoon 
which enables the student to go to 
school half a day. 


The students at Fullerton get com- 
mercial experience by doing work for 
the school. Students leave to take 
positions in the business world when 
they have become proficient. 


The enrollment at Santa Maria is 
small—120 in junior college and 600 
in high school. 

Santa Maria offers no_ particular 
courses in junior college commerce 
except accounting. All other com- 
mercial courses are offered in high 
school. 


They come back for business 


Students who come back to junior 
college are more and more interested 
in commercial courses. Fifteen re- 
turned last year for commerce and 25 
returned this year. Last year the 
students were encouraged to come 


back and take various bookkeeping 
courses. Twelve came and took the 
work; 10 were placed in positions ; 
2 left without being placed. 

There are about 600 students en- 
rolled in Santa Ana junior college. 
The commercial department is the 
largest department. Eight teachers 
gave their full time to strict com- 
mercial courses. The classes are 
large, with 25 or 30 in each one. 

Santa Ana Junior College offers 
the following courses : 

1. Straight certificate courses in 

commerce. 

_ (The subjects are strictly of 
college grade and lead to the 
university, and which is differ- 
ent from the accounting for the 
diploma course. ) 

2. A course in managerial account- 
ing. 

3. The general course for students 
who come back for a year or 
two. 

+. Courses in stenography, type- 
writing, and clerical work. 

5. Retail store management. 

Santa Ana organized the re- 
tail course two years ago to 
train the students for minor po- 
sitions of salesmanship or man- 
agement in various types of re- 
tail stores. It is a cooperative 
part-time course. The students 
work one week and go to school 
one week. The teacher is in 
charge of the school and _ the 
work. Some of the classes meet 
once a week and some meet two 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The practice of some business 
school men in antagonizing the pub- 
lic schools, making false statements 
about them, and of taking boys and 
girls from the grades on the false 
promise and pretext of making sec- 
retaries, bookkeepers, and account- 
ants out of them in a few months, 
leads to unfriendly competition and it 
is dishonest, idiotic, and disastrous. 
How much better and fairer it would 
be for us to be honest and truthful 
with all parties concerned and to in- 
duce young people to remain in the 
public school until they have com- 
pleted the high school course. By do- 
ing this, we should get a better class 
of students, and should then be able 
to turn out a much better finished 
product. This would reflect credit on 
our schools and on commercial edu- 
cation, and it would elevate and dig- 
nify our profession. 

Say what you will, business schools 
are judged by the product they turn 
out; and they must of necessity, turn 
out what they take in. Is it not ob- 
vious, then, that the business schools 
should cease pulling immature boys 
and girls from the public schools on 
the pretext of working miracles with 
them in a few months, when any 
honest man knows it cannot be done 
and that such claims are false, mis- 
leading, and dishonest ? 

Our schools will never be so suc- 
cessful or so popular as they should 
be, and business school men will never 
be recognized as educators and enjoy 
the respect and confidence to which 
the majority of them are entitled, un- 
til we find some method of ridding 
our profession of the unscrupulous 
charlatans and fakers who resort to 
unethical methods and practices. I 
am not competent to suggest how this 
could be done, but here is food for 
thought and serious consideration. 


The best work is not always 
selfish work 


In a large sense, and in the final an- 
alysis, each school must stand or fall 
upon its own merits, and each business 
school man must work out his own 
salvation. But in doing this, we shall 
find cooperation a strong and potent 
factor, and fair play a source of won- 
derful help. Let us, therefore get to- 
gether, pull together, and work to- 
gether for better standards, higher 
ideals, more honest methods, a broad- 
er outlook, and a more generous spirit. 


I cannot regulate your school and 
you cannot regulate mine; but if we 


Is Public School Competition Your Bugaboo? 


(Continued from page 25) 


are competitors we can get together 
and determine upon a policy advan- 
tageous to both, beneficial to the com- 
munity, and fair and just to the young 
men and women who put their faith 
and trust in us. If there is one busi- 
ness more than any other that should 
be fairly and honestly conducted, it is 
the school business. And if’ there is 
any class of schools that should excel 
in this particular, and be entirely free 
from false, alluring, misleading state- 
ments and promises, it is the business 
school. Do not worry about the fak- 
er; set your own house right, raise 
your standards, attract students by 
the honesty and thoroughness of 
your work. 

So long as glitter passes for gold, 
so long as pretense takes the place of 
doing, so long as men cannot distin- 
guish between the artificial and the 
real, so long as there are people who 
are willing to get without giving, just 
so long will shammers and hypocrites 


disgrace our profession. But why 
worry? They appear upon the stage 
today and are gone tomorrow. 

You can look back over the short 
period of our history and recall many 
fakers, who embarked upon the sea 
of commercial education, and, be- 
cause their crafts were frail, by rea- 


son of defective material and lack of § 
honesty, and their compasses wrong, § 


because they pointed to deception and 
unscrupulous methods, they failed, 
and the shores are white with the 
bones of the wrecked. 

What our profession needs and 
what it must have, if it is to survive, 
is that we stand together for the 
right, that we be honest with our- 
selves and with those who entrust 
their future to our keeping; that we 
be clean and decent and fair with the 
public schools and with our compet: | 
itors, and that we believe in the Gold- 
en rule and Jive it. 


Ask Business To Help You 
Teach Economic Geography 


(Continued from page 32) 


“other-where-ness.” Soon the problem 
becomes one of storage and arrange- 
ment. It is then that care must be 
taken in making the material available 
for instant reference in class work, 
for its value depends on this too. 

A filing cabinet for pictures and 
literature and display cabinets for ar- 
ticles, both with a systematic index 
system, are necessary. Schools which 
have difficulty in securing the equip- 
ment for this on requisition may 
have substitutes made by students in 
the school wood working shops. 

To give a comprehensive view of 
local industry and the commercial de- 
velopments, one which will make a 
lasting impression and possibly prove 
the incentive to future public spirited 
service, nothing can compare with the 
personally conducted “learn-by-sight” 
excursions through the entire manu- 
facturing and industrial district. 

In our own city, Los Angeles, the 
most informational ‘trip and the one 
planned yearly by most teachers of 
this subject is one which takes in the 
harbor district, by land and water, 
and occupies a half day. It is made 
possible by the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners who furnish boats accom- 
modating from 75 to -150 persons and 


a lecturer to explain what is seen. 
This is free of charge. 

The traffic, trade and activity of 
a busy world port is rich in meaning 
and furnishes a never-to-be-forgotten 
background for a deeper appreciation 
of the meaning of commerce and the 
significance of each one’s part in sup- | 
plying the needs of mankind from the 
resources of the wide world. 

Geography is now defined as the 
“science of relationships.” What bet- 
ter vehicle does the curriculum offer 
for developing that breadth of view 
so much needed in this age of com- 
plexity and narrow specialization than 
the exploratory material contained in 
this subject. 

Summarizing the benefits of this 
plan in teaching the subject we find 
that it provides a method of labora- 
tory work for commercial or econ- 
omic geography ; it results in a better 
understanding of the application. of 
principles to practice ; it provides for 
up-to-date knowledge of modern busi- 
ness methods; it develops acquaint- 
ance with the leading businesses and 
business men of the community ; and 
the students go out of school to their 
life work with the confidence which 
comes from first hand knowledge. 
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Education. 


By 


Dr. Frederick G. Nichols, 


Harvard University 


T last commercial education has 
been admitted into the voca- 
tional education family on an equal 
basis with home economics, indus- 
trial education, and agricultural edu- 
cation. There are before Congress 
at this time two bills, identical in na- 
ture, which, if enacted into law, will 
provide needed stimulation of better 
types of vocational business training. 
One bill is known as House of Rep- 
resentatives Bill 10821 and is spon- 
sored by Congressman Reed of New 
York. The other is Senate Bill 3969, 
introduced by Senator Capper of 
Kansas. These bills are known as 
the Capper-Reed Vocational Educa- 
tion Bill. This bill is entitled to the 
support of every friend of commer- 
cial education in the United States. 
Its passage could be heralded as the 
most important event in the field of 
commercial education during the past 
two decades. 


An extension of previous laws 


This new legislation follows very 
closely previous legislation for voca- 
tional education. The part of the 
bill which is of great importance to 
those who are concerned with busi- 
ness training is the part included in 
Sections 2 and 3. (See page 47) 

If this bill becomes a law, the needs 
of commercial education as_ briefly 
outlined here can be met to a very 
large degree. 

When the first Federal Vocational 
Education Act was passed in 1917 
commercial education was recognized 
as the fourth field of vocational edu- 


This proposed bill in 
Washington indicates 
that the Government 
recognizes Business 
Education as Vocational 


Graduate School of Education, 


Making Federal Aid Possible 


In Business Education 


cation, since it was included in that 
part of the Bill which provided funds 
for research. 

A short time later the National So- 
ciety for Industrial Education was 
renamed the National Society for 
Vocational Education and a_ repre- 
sentative of commercial education 
was included in its executive com- 
mittee. 


The results of research 


When the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education was organized pro- 
vision was made for an assistant di- 
rector in charge of commercial edu- 
cation. The research activities of the 
Board during the past ten years, and 
other research studies made through- 
out the country since the Board was 
organized, have revealed certain 
weaknesses in commercial education 
from the vocational point of view 
and have pointed the way for the 
improvement of this type of train- 
ing. 
At that time there was no need to 
stimulate commercial education since 
it was already being adequately sup- 
ported by local funds. 

While a certain amount of dissatis- 
faction with existing types of com- 
mercial education was being mani- 
fested, it was by no means clear 
either to commercial educators or the 
general vocational group what the 
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exact needs were in this particular 
field. Consequently Federal funds to 
support it were not made available. 

The special needs of commercial 
education may be roughly summed up 
as follows: 

A large part of the money spent 
on public evening schools is spent 
for commercial education. Most 
courses in these schools are of the 
all-day preparatory type which do 
not function as sound vocational edu- 
cation. There should be offered in 
the evening school, extension com- 
mercial courses for employed office 
and store workers on a definitely vo- 
cational basis and in accordance with 
the recognized principles of voca- 
tional education for this type of 
school. Existing types of evening 
school commercial courses may be 
continued if a local school board de- 
sires to do so, but no such courses 
should be federally or state aided as 
vocational education except in so far 
as they conform to the usual require- 
ments for evening school extension 
training. 


Money for reorganization 


A considerable amount of com- 
mercial work is offered in part-time 


schools of the continuation school ° 


type. Much of this work needs re- 
organizing in the light of recent occu- 
pational analyses and newly recog- 
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nized promotion lines in business. 

Intensive vocational commercial 
courses in an all-day vocational 
school, an opportunity school, or in 
post-graduate classes conducted in a 
high school are being conducted and 
should be further stimulated by Fed- 
eral and state aid. These courses rep- 
resent a real step forward in the di- 
rection of sound vocational commer- 
cial education. 

It must be remembered that prac- 
tically all stenographers and typists 
have been trained in an all-day school. 
A large proportion of these stenog- 
raphers and typists have been trained 
in the high school. Business men are 
demanding more and more the ma- 
turity and education which is asso- 
ciated with the unner years of the 
high school. Before one may begin 
to function as a stenographer, typist, 
calculating machine operator, or 
bookkeeper he must have acquired a 
certain amount of technical skill. 
Therefore, there must be a period of 
preparatory training before employ- 
ment can begin and extension voca- 
tional training can be helpful. 


Taking care of the other 
88 percent 


This all means that in the field of 
commercial education there will con- 
tinue to be a considerable amount of 
effective vocational training done in 
the all-day schools of various sorts. 
Therefore, it is important that voca- 
tional commercial training in the up- 
per two years of the high school shall 
be recognized as vocational training 
when it is organized with definite 
vocational objections in mind and on 
the basis of sound principles of voca- 
tional training. 

At present most students in the up- 
per years of the high school are study- 
ing shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping in the face of the fact that 
only about 10 per cent of office 
workers are stenographers and only 
about 2 per cent are bookkeepers. 
Very little effective vocational busi- 
ness training is being given for the 
positions represented by the other 88 
per cent of office workers. The em- 
phasis is being shifted from the tra- 
ditional types of commercial educa- 
tion to these newer types and such 
shifting should be stimulated by of- 
fering definite clerical courses and 
retail selling courses in addition to 
the usual stenographic and bookkeep- 
ing work. 

All of these courses in the upper 
two years should be regarded as dis- 
tinctly vocational and should be given 
by occupationally experienced teach- 
ers and on a bisis which will insure 
that every pupil will have some con- 
tact with the job for which he is pre- 


paring during a part, at least, of the 
-period of training. 

All of the usual commercial work 
of the eighth, ninth, and tenth years 
should be regarded as _prevocational 
and not entitled to Federal or state 
aid under any vocational act. 

Certain more or less related aca- 
demic courses such as English and 
history, which are given along with 
the definitely vocational courses of 
the upper two years of the high 
school, probably should receive no 
Federal or state aid. 

Instead of the conventional sub- 
ject-matter test at the end of a course 
in the high school there should be for 
each job objective a comprehensive 
test based on the requirements of the 
job rather than upon the content of 
the subjects used in preparing for the 
job. In other words, instead of a 
final test consisting of a five-minute 
dictation with reading back and a ten- 
minute typewriting copying test, 
there should be a comprehensive 
stenographic test based on the actual 
work of a stenographer. 

Cooperative courses, of which 
there are a considerable number at 
the present time, should be stimu- 
lated to insure that high school com- 
mercial trainees are brought into 
close contact with actual business con- 
ditions during the period of training. 

Special post-graduate training for 
those preparing to be stenographers, 
bookkeepers, retail store workers, 
salesmen, and others, should be offer- 
ed in certain large centers in view of 
the fact that there is a demand for 
high school graduates who have had 
regular academic work and who also 
are competent to handle certain types 
of office procedure. 

More commercial training in voca- 
tional schools should be encouraged. 


Vocational practice is needed 


The qualifications of commercial 
teachers should include the require- 
ment of occupational experience. 
This means that for the vocational 
commercial classes in any school only 
teachers who have demonstrated their 
ability to handle the jobs for which 
they are giving training should be 
employed. Commercial teacher-train- 
ing institutions should take cogniz- 
ance of this important matter in the 
development of their training pro- 
grams and in the selection of stu- 
dents for these programs. 

The present practice of employing 
day-school commercial ‘teachers for 
evening school extension classes, 
even when such teachers have had no 
actual business experience, should be 
abandoned in favor of the practice 
which obtains in other departments 


of vocational education. 


At present there is no representa- 
tive of commercial education in most 
of the state departments of educa- 
tion. California, New York, and} 
New Jersey have state directors of 
commercial education. | However, 
they are not in the vocational educa- 
tion division and, therefore, are 
somewhat handicapped as far as the 
development of vocational business 
training is concerned. There should 
be a supervisor or director of com- 
mercial education in every state to 
deal with problems in this field and 
to stimulate further development in 
the direction of sound vocational 
business training. 


A constructive attitude 


The above items represent some 
of the needs in the field of commer- 
cial education. At present there are 
nearly thirty cities in which there are 
directors of commercial education 
who are alive to these needs and who 
can be relied upon to cooperate in 
meeting them under a new vocational 
education act. There is a national 
association of commercial teacher- 
training institutions which can_ be 
counted on to help in the develop- 
ment of these newer ideas in the field 
of commercial education and in the 
preparation of teachers to spread 
them throughout the country. 

Therefore, it seems that the Amer- 
ican Vozational Association should 
not take the position that commer- 
cial education must put its house in 
order and show that in every respect 
it is operating in accordance with 
sound vocational education principles 
before it can be accepted into the 
family of vocational education. It 
should be realized by vocational edu- 
cators that had this position been 
taken with respect to all other types 
of vocational education in 1917, 
there would be little vocational edu- 
cation in any field at the present time. 
Vocational educators can help to 
bring about this important reforma- 
tion in so far as it has not already 
been brought about by supporting 
this field as one of the vocational 
fields and working from within to 
make it better. 

If this statement of the needs is 
sound, then it should be perfectly 
clear that in the new legislation for 
vocational education commercial edu- 
cation should receive the same treat- 
ment which has been accorded to 
other fields in previous legislation. 
This means that a certain proportion 
of funds appropriated should be 
available for commercial education of 
a definitely vocational sort and under 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Seating... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms . . . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 


We are at your disposal . . 

to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 


the facts. Address Dept. B. E. 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk. 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Cleans Typewriter Type 
Without Soiling Fingers 
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Just a sweep or two with the Solvene 
Brush cleans all dirt, ink and paper out of 
the typewriter type. No ink stained hands 
—no bother. Dries immediately —leaves 
no trace on type or paper. Won’t stain 
hands or clothing. 


Also Cleans 


—Rubber Stamps—Numbering 
Machines— Stencils. Order San- 
ford’sSolvene fromyourstationer. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
Chieago New York 


A SANFORD PRODUCT 


McGraw-Hill 


brings to your attention 


a practical and workable 
text for evening schools, 
commercial high schools and 
business continuation schools 


OFFICE TRAINING 
and 


STANDARDS 


By Frank C. McClelland 


In Charge of the Continental National Bank 
Continuation School (Chicago) 


and Edwin M. Robinson 


Director of Office Training, Boston University 


New Second Edition 


343 pages, 6 x 9, 105 illustrations, $2.00 


This book shows the student 


—how to work to best advantage in an 
office ; 

—how to grasp quickly the essential pur- 
poses and activities of business. 

—how to become familiar with the opera- 

tions of a business office. 


It gives the student a graphic picture of actual 


office procedure—the purpose of each <depart- 
ment, its routine, its opportunities, ete. 


Much space is given to such topics as cor- 
respondence, secretarial work, personality and 
personal efficiency. 


This is a practical and workable text for 
evening schools, commercial high schools and 
business continuation schools. 


On-Approval Coupon 


Also in 144 oz. Bottles 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNA‘™. OF BUSINESS Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


You may cend me cn approval, —— AND ROBIN- 
SON’S Office Training and Standards, $2.00 


I agree to return the bcok if not adopted in my 
it. 
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= ARE RE_YOU_PLAN} PLANNING ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


SUMMER SESSION FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Complete offering of all subjects included in the High 
School and Junior College commercial curriculum under 
the direction of a group of outstanding specialists in the 
field of commercial education. 

Professional Courses 

Methods Courses 

Intensive Content Courses 

Collegiate Commercial Courses in five 

Major Fields 


All training accredited by the California State Board of 
Education. Send for bulletin of information. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


2222 Harold Way Berkeley, California 


THE WAY TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


is through the Summer Normai Course at 
Gregg College from July 7 to 
August 15, 1930 


This course provides most unique and resultful instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching shorthand, typewriting, secre- 
tarial practice, bookkeeping, and related ‘subjects. The course 
is of unusual interest to experienced teachers, and is well- 
nigh indispensable to the beginner. 


Free placement service. Gregg Normal graduates get 
positions. 


Plan to spend your vacation at Gregg this summer, thus 
combining pleasure with profit. The cost is small; the re- 
sults satisfying. Write for bulletin today. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Three Months Divided Into Two Terms 


First begins June 9—Second July 14, 1930. Twelve college 
hours offered. Accredited by University of Kentucky. Pos- 
sible to graduate by taking summer school work from year 
to year. 

Write for Summer School Bulletin 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
TRIPS TO MAMMOTH CAVE AND CHATTANOOGA. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
in 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


write 
F. G. Nichols, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
for 


Information about courses at the 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 7 TO AUGUST 16, 1930 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Athens Ohio 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF NINE WEEKS 
Beginning June 16, 1930 


School of Commerce offers courses in Marketing, Finance, Account- 
ing, Geography of Commerce, Methods in Commercial Education, 
Stenography and Typewriting. Student may earn eight semester 
seat of credit. Fee $20.00. Bulletin on request. E. H. Bryan, 

resident. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of Commercial Education, Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education, 
Research Studies in Commercial Education, and special methods courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman 


Shorthand, filing, and elementary business training. 


In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in accounting, business mathematics, banking and finance, business English, busi- 
ness law, economics, advertising, salesmanship, retailing, economic geography, management, marketing, and in the general fields of secondary 
education, teachers- ‘college and normal-school education, and college education. 


Registration Period—July 3 (Thurs.) July 4 (Fri.) July 5 (Sat.) July 7 (Mon.) 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINESs EpucaATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Summer Schools for Business Teachers 


ALABAMA 


OF ALABAMA—June 9-Aug. 22. John R. 
i Economics; Com 


UNIVERSITY—UNIV. 
McLure, director. Content courses in Accounting; 
mercial Geography; Theory of Investment. 


ARIZONA 


FLAGSTAFF—-NORTHERN ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 9-Aug. 16. Grady Gammage, director. Content and Methods in 
Shorthand; Content in Typewriting; Content and Methods in Bookkeep- 
ing; Content in Advertising; Sa esmanship; Business Law; Business 
Organization and Administration. 

PRESCOTT—LAMSON BUSINESS COLLEGE: June, July and August. 
Mrs. Flora J. Weatherford, director. Shorthand Theory and Methods; 
Typewriting Theory and Methods; Advertising; Accounting; Salesman- 
ship. 


ARKANSAS 


CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9-Aug. 

27. Burr Walter Torreyson, director. Penmanship Methods; Economic 
Geography Content; Elementary and Advanced Economics. 

LITTLE ROCK—DRAUGHTON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE—July 7-Aug. 
15. John T. Vetter, director. Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping and 
related subjects. 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION—June 30-Aug. J. Evan Armstrong, director. Shorthand and 
Typewriting Methods; Business Methods and Office Practice Content; 
Salesmanship Content; Business English Content; Business Mathematics 
Content; Bookkeeping’ Methods; Job Analysis; Junior Business Training 
Methods; Business Law Methods; Accounting Methods; Secondary Edu- 
cation; Economics; Educational Measurements. 

FRESNO—STATE TEACHERS L 30-Aug. 8. (Summer 
session held at Huntington Lake.) Givens, dean. Content courses 
in Commercial Law; Personal dR he Salesmanship. 

LOS ANGELES—SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—June 17-Sept. 7. 

J. Schumacher, president. Bookkeeping; Accounting Theory and 
-roblems; Mathematics of Accounting; Auditing; Advanced Costs; 
C.P.A. Examination Drill; Real Estate; Business Mathematics; Adver- 
tising; Marketing; Business Economics; Business English; Complete 
Secretarial Program. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—June 
30-Aug. 9.—Thomas M. Putman, dean. Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Principles of Commercial Education; Elements of Economics; 
Business Organization and Administration; Methods of teaching Type- 
writing and Commercial Law; Organization and Administration of Com- 
mercial Education; Curriculum and Methods in Secretarial Subjects. 


LOS ANGELES—WOODBURY COLLEGE—July 8-Aug. 16. R. H. 
Whitten, director. Teachers Courses in Shorthand; Typewriting; Book- 
keeping and related subjects; Special College Instruction in Higher 
Accounting and Business Administration. 

SAN JOSE-STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 24-Aug. 2. Dr. George 
E. Freeland, dean. Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Students in Secondary Schools; Accounting Methods; Methods in Gen- 
eral Clerical Training; Commercial Education Problems. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—STANFORD UNIVERSITY—June 26-Aug. 
30. W. E. Hotchkiss, dean, Graduate School of Business. Accounting; 
Financial and Legal Problems of Management; Operating Problems of 
Management; Marketing Problems of Management; Problems in Finan- 
cial Management; Accounting; Business Forecastinng; Advanced Prob- 
— in | Distribution Finance; Industrial Management; Marketing; 
ersonnel. 


COLORADO 


BOUL BURKE BUSINESS COLLEGE—June 16-Aug. 22. 
D. K. Burr, director. Gregg Shorthand: Typewriting; Secretarial Train- 
ing Accounting; Office Appliances. 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—June_16-Aug. 22. Milo G. 

rham, director. Methods in Commercial Education; Beginning 
Stenography; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER- ~June_ 16-Aug. 29. Dr. Wilbur 


D. Engle, director. Shorthand; Typewriting; Secretarial Practice; Busi- 
ness English; Business Fthics. 
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GREELEY—COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June_ 16- 
Aug, 23. A. O. Colvin, director. Content courses in Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Commercial Law; Filing; Accounting; Secretarial Science; 


Methods; Psychology. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FOR SECRETARIES—July 


Ww ASHINGTON SCHOOL 
7-A Theory of Gregg Shorthand and 


ug. 15. J. E. Palmer, director. 
Ww CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA—June 
8-Aug. 8 Dr. J. Deferrari, director. Institutional Organization and 
Management; easiicaimeel Management Through Accounting; Business 
ol Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects in the High School; 
Sconomics. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA-—-HATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE—June 16-Aug. 8 S. P. 
Hatton, director. Theory and Practice Teaching; Gregg Shorthand; 
Touch Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Accounting; Commercial Law; Eng- 
lish; Arithmetic. 

ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA—June 23-Aug. 22. Joseph S. 
Stewart, director. Markets; Marketing Functions; Marketing Methods 
and Agencies; Problems of Vocational Teaching; Penmanship; Principles 
of Economic Geography; Introduction to Economics. 

MACON—MERCER UNIVERSITY—June 12-Aug. 20. Peyton Jacob, 
director. Methods and Subject. Matter Courses in Gregg $ Shorthand; 
Touch Typewriting and Accounting; and General Courses in Education. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO--THE GREGG SCHOOL—July 7-Aug. 15. Henry J. Holm, 
president. Shorthand Teachers’ Diploma Course; Business Teachers’ 


Diploma Course; Shorthand and Bookkeeping Theories; Special Dictation 
Courses; Rational Typewriting; Office and Secretarial Duties; Com- 
mercial subjects including Bookkeeping Methods; Commercial Law; 
ee and Personal Efficiency; Commercial Arithmetic; Rapid 
Calculation and Methods of Teaching. 

CHICAGO—-THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—June 14-Aug. 29. W. H. 
Spencer dean. Problems of Business Education; Teaching of Typewrit- 
ing; Teaching of Stenography (Gregg); Materials and Tests for the 
Teaching of Shorthand; Problems of Teaching Elementary Economics. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY--June 
Clyde LeClare Grose, director. Graduate Courses in Commerce. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
— 9-Aug. 27. W. P. Morgan president and director. Bookkeeping; 


usiness Administration; Penmanship (Zaner); Gregg Stenography; 
Typewriting. 
NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY—June 14-Aug. 
30. Arthur R. Williams, director. Elementary Bookkeeping; Accounting; 


Business Organization; Finance; Com- 


Commercial Law; Salesmanship; 
Business Manage- 


mercial English; Business Mathematics; Marketing; 
ment; Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting. 
QUINCY—GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE—June 2-Aug. 1. T. E. 
Musselman, director. Shorthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Commer- 
cial Law; Penmanship and Mathematics; Methods in teaching Short- 
hand and Typewriting. 


INDIANA 
BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY—June 12—Aug. 8. Dr. Henry 
L. Smith, director. Content courses in Typewriting, Shorthand; Business 


Management; Sales Management, Marketing. 

DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE--June 9-Aug. 15. Mrs. 
Laura C. Niswander, director. Special Methods in Commercial Subjects; 
Methods and Materials in Shorthand. 

LE—LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE—June 16-Aug. 15. 

f. ooten, director. Commercial Normal Course ‘for High School: 
po Aa and teachers in the Public Schools; Bookkeeping; Banking; 
Stenography; Psychology; Pedagogy; Methods and Practice Teaching. 

MUNCIE—BALL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE--June 16-Aug. 23. Mark Earl 
Studebaker, director. Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Account- 
ing; Courses in Secretarial Studies; Elementary and Advanced Gregg 
Shorthand; Teaching Methods in Shorthand and Typewriting; Courses 
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in Law and Business Administration; Teaching of Bookkeeping; Objec- 
tive Tests and Measurements Applied to Commercial Subjects; History 
of and Tendencies in Commercial Education; The Administration of 
Commercial Courses in Secondary Schools. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June_ 16- 
Aug. 22. Linnaeus N. Hines, president. Stenography; Typewriting ; 
Commercial Arithmetic; Accounting; Methods in Commercial Subjects; 
Secretarial; Office Management; Salesmanship. 


IOWA 


CEDAR FALLS—STATE TEACHERS 4-Aug. 22. fra 
S. Condit, Enea Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 
Training; inning and Advanced Typewriting; Commercial Law; 
Advertising; og Correspondence; Business Organization; Ma- 
chine Accounting; Accounting and Advanced Penmanship. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—June 6-Aug. 21. E. G, 
Blackstone, director. Methods of Teaching Shorthand; *rethods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Methods of teaching Bookkeeping; Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Commercial Education; Tests and Measurements 
in Commercial Education; Review of Research in Commercial Education. 

OSKALOOSA—PENN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE—June 5-Aug. 13. H. 
D. roffitt, director. Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Shorthand. Content courses in Typewriting and Accounting. 


KANSAS 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—May 29-July 25. 
Park, director. Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting and Secretarial 
PITTSBURGH—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 2-Aug. 29, W. S. 
Lyerla, director. Content courses in Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Secretarial Duties; Advertising and Elementary Business Law; Business 
Finance; Salesmanship ; Accounting 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY— 
June 9-Aug. 23. L. Harman, director. Methods in Shorthand and 
Fecewtinn: Methods in Bookkeeping; Methods in Penmanship. 


MARYLAND 


TIMORE—BALTIMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE—June_ 23-Aug. 1. 

Norman, director. Courses in Gregg Shorthand; Touch Type- 

I al Bookkeeping; other related commercial subjects. Also Courses 

in Special Methods in Commercial Teaching; Secondary Education and 
Educational Psychology. 

BALTIMORE (Homewood)—JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS—June 23-Aug. 1. Edward F. Buchner, director. 
Teaching of Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting and Bookkeeping in Sec- 
ondary Schools; Commercial Education in Secondary Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—BURDETT COLLEGE—June 30 to Aug. 22. A. D. Enyart, 
director. History of Education; Pedagogy; Teaching Psychology; 
Teacher Training; Teaching Practice. 

BOSTON—BOSTON_ UNIVERSITY—July 7-Aug. 16. Dr. Alexander H. 
Rice, director. Teaching Methods in Gregg Shorthand; Teaching 
Methods in Typewriting; Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping in Secondary 
Schools; Education subjects for teachers in all related subjects. 

BOSTON—BRYANT & STRATTON COMMERCIAL SCHOOL—June 30- 
Aug. 8. J. W. Blaisdell, director. Both content and Methods courses in 
Gregg Shorthand; 
mercial subjects. 


Bookkeeping and other related com- 


BOSTON—SIMMONS | COLLEGE—July 7-Aug. 16. Edward 
Eldridge, director. Courses in Methods of Teaching and in the subject 
matter of practically all commercial subjects; including Accounts; Gregg 
Shorthand; Typewriting. 

CAMBRIDGE—HARV. ARD UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION—July 7-Aug. 16. Dr. F. G Nichols, director. Principles 
of Vocational Education; High School Commercial Curriculum; Organi- 
zation and Supervision of Commercial Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping; Junior Business Training; Business Arith- 
metic; Business Writing. 

SPRINGFIELD—BAY PATH 
Gaugh, director. Courses in Methods and Subject Ag in 7 Rd 
ing Accounting; Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting; Arithmetic; wkkep: 
Commercial Law; Psychology. 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSIT8Y OF MICHIGAN—June 27-Aug. 22. 
Edward H. Kraus, dean. Methods courses in Accounting and Book- 
keeping; Principles of Commercial Education; Methods of Informational 
Junior Business Training; Methods of Vocational Junior Business Train- 
ing; Seminar in Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance; 
Economics. 

DETROIT—THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE—July 7. A. F. Tull, president. 
go Ao session courses given in conjunction with Michigan State Nor- 
ma oll 
KAL AMAZOO WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE -June 23- 
Aug. 1. E. D. Pennell, director. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand 
and Typewriting; General Methods of Commercial Teaching; Business 

Problems in Secondary Commercial Education; Account- 


YPSILANTI —CLEARY COLLEGE—June 28- Aug. 8. P. R. Cleary presi- 
dent. All commercial subjects, with credit given by Michigan State 

Normal College. 
ANTI—MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE--June 28-Aug. 8. 
C. P. Steimle, registrar. Special courses in Commercial Education. 


MINNESOTA 


IS—MINNEAPOLIS BUSINESS COL LEGE—June_ 9-Aug. 
J. H. Mosher, President. Teacher-Training courses in Bookkeeping, 
and related subjects. 
MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—June 17-July 26. R. 
H. Stevenson, dean. Methods courses in Commercial Education; Content 
Sie? in Secretarial Training; Shorthand; Typewriting; Indexing and 
ilin 
ST. PAUL—TWIN CITY BUSINESS UNIVERSITY—June 9-Aug. 29. 
Burton A. Cable, director. Combined Teacher-Secretarial 
have had at least nine months work in Commercial branches. 


Typewriting; 


GRADUATE 


INSTITUTE— 30-Aug. 8. 


ST. PAUL--RASMUSSEN PRACTICAL BUSINESS SCHOOL—Content 
Courses offered during Normal courses in Business and Shorthand. 
Courses offered during. June, July and August. Walter Rasmussen, 
director. Normal courses in Business and Shorthand. 


MISSISSIPPI 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HATTIESBURG—STATE 
T. P. Scott, director. 
Commercial Course includes Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Sec- 
retarial Training; Salesmanship; Commercial Law; Penmanship. 


MISSOURI 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE—May 26-Aug. 1. Joseph A. Serena, president. Beginning 
and Advanced Vneadtios. Teaching of Commercial Subjects. 

LE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE—June 2-Aug Eugene Fair, president. Regular courses em- 
bracing theory re | advanced instruction in Gregg Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Commerce and Industry; Office appliances. 

FAYETTE—CENTRAL COLLEGE—June 9-Aug. 9. | Erastus Paul 
Puckett, dean. History of Commerce and Industry; Banking; Labor 
Problems. 

SPRINGFIELD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 2-Aug. 6. J. D. 
elp, head of department of commerce. Methods in Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Commercial Law and related commercial subjects, 


ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY—June 13-July 25. _Isidor 
Loeb, dean. Courses in Commerce and Finance include: 2 Problems; 
Financial Institutions; Transportation and Traffic Problems; Commercial 
Geography; Courses in Economics include Economics; Money and Bank- 
ing; Research. 

WARRENSBURG--CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE—June 3-Aug. 7. Dr. E. L. Hendricks, president. Elementary 
and Advanced Shorthand and _ Typewriting; “Accounting; Economics; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 


NEBRASKA 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE—June 6-Aug. 22. 
Robert I. Elliott, president. Elementary Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting; Business Correspondence; Commericial 
Arithmetic; Salesmanship; Penmanship. 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE—June 2-Aug. 22. Charles Apel, head of Commercial 
Education department. Beginning and Advanced Courses in Gregg 
Shorthand and Penmanship. Beginninng and Advanced Typewriting; 
Bookkeeping and Accounting; Commercial Law. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—June 9-Aug. 7. R. 
foritz, director, Special Methods inn Teaching Shorthand; Special 
Methods in Teaching Typewriting. 

PERU—PERU STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 9-Aug. 22. W. R. 
Pate, president. Teacher-training courses in Gregg Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Penmanship. 

W. ela NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 7-Aug, 22. 

S. Conn, president. Courses in Commerce include Accounting; 
Coimmercial Law; Penmanship; Shorthand; Typewriting; Mathematics of 
inance 


June 9-Aug. 29, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DU ee OF NEW HAMPSHIRE—June 30-Aug. 8. 
7; Wellman, director. Methods of Teaching Stenography and Type- 
Bh Booking in Secondary Schools; Content Courses in Economics; 
a of Money and Banking; Commercial History of the United 
States. 


NEW MEXICO 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY—June 7-Aug. 20. 
Beulah Meier, director. Department of Commerce; Typewriting; Com- 
mercial Law; Stenography (Gregg); Accounting; Practice Teaching in 
Commercial Subjects; Methods of Teaching Stenography and Type 
writing. 


NEW JERSEY 


ASBURY PARK—LEMASTER INSTITUTE—July 23-Sept. 12. Walter P. 
Steinhaeuser, director. Content Courses in Gregg Shorthand; Touch 
Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Accounting; Business Organization and Ad- 
ministration; Secretarial Training. 


NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY—June 30-Aug. 8. Albert 
Schaffle, director. Technique of Teaching Typewriting; Principles of 
Business Education; Research Studies in Business Education; Content 
courses in Typewriting; Commercial Law. 


TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE—June 23-Aug. 15. Joseph W. Leay, 
director. All content courses, professional technical; Education 
courses in Psychology; Problems of Commercial Education; Technique 
of Teaching. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS—July 7- 
Aug. 15. M. G. Nelson, director. Content courses in Economic Geogra- 
phy; Elementary Statistics; Theory of Accounts; Gregg and Pitman 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Commercial Law; Principles and Methods in 
Vocational Education; Education and Vocational Guidance. 


BUFFALO—THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO—June 28-Aug. 8. Dr. 
Clarence H. Thurber, director. Principles of acme Business 
Law; Business Organization; Economics; Banking; Money and _ Price 
Levels; Corporation Finance; Secretarial Training; Methods of Teach- 
inng Bookkeeping; Vocational and Educational Guidance. 


NEW YORK—FORDHAM UNIVERSITY-—July 7-Aug. 12. Pitman Short- 
hand; Methods of Typewriting; Educational Measurements. 


NEW nee 1g —THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—June 
26-Aug. Dr. George W. Edwards, director. Content courses in 
to Public Utility Accounting; Advertising; Credits; Insurance; 
International Business; Investments; Law; Management; Marketing: 
Public Utilities and Transportation; Real Estate; Statistics; Taxation 
and Public Finance. 


NEW YORK-—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—July 7-Aug. 15. John J. Coss, 
director. Curriculum making for commercial courses in secondary 
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schools; Methods for commercial subjects; Teaching of Shorthand; 
Demonstration class in Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Teaching of Type- 
writing; Demonstration Class in elementary typewriting; The teaching 
of Elementary Business Training; Demonstration class in elementary 
business training; Modern business arithmetic; Administration and super- 
yision of vocational education; Part-time vocatonal education; Guidance 
and personnel; High school supervision for heaas of departments. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY—July 7-Aug. 15. Milton E. 
Loomis, director. Principles of Commercial Education; Tests and 
Measurements in Commercial Education; Research Studies in Commer- 
cial Education; Special methods courses in Bookkeeping, Typewriting, 
Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman Shorthand, Filing and Elementary 
Business Training, Accounting, Business English; Business Law; Eco- 
nomics; Advertising; Salesmanship 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—June 30-Sept. 16. Charles L. 
Raper, dean. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic; Methods of Teaching 
Stenography, Typewriting and Office Practice. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DURHAM—DURHAM COLLEGE OF COMMERCE-—Juie 10-Aug. 28. 
Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, director. Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Bookkeeping and Accounting; Stenography; Tyewriting; Com- 
mercial Law; Commercial Correspondence—Credits recognized by State 
Board of Education. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA—June 16-Aug. 8. 
J. V. Breitweiser, director. Contents in Shorthand, Typewriting; Spe- 
cial Methods and Teaching in Commercial Subjects. 

MAY\VILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 16-Aug. 29. C. C. 
Swain, President. Contents in Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Handwriting Methods. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 


16-Aug. 29. 


Carlos C. Crawford, director. Methods in Commercial Teaching; Type- 
writing; Business English; Accounting; Business Law; Penmanship 
Methods. 


OHIO 


ATHENS-OHIO UNIVERSITY—June 16-Aug. C. M. Copeland, direc- 
tor. Content courses in  scenemaon Banking Principles; Finance; Mar- 
keting; Salesmanship; Stenography (Gregg); Typewriting; Business 
Law: Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects. 

BOWLING GREEN—STATE COLLEGE—June 16-July 24. E. G. Knep- 
per, director. Methods—Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Practice; Meth- 
ods in Teaching Bookkeeping; The Commercial Curriculum. 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—June 17-Aug. 29. E. 
Pollard, director. Cost Accounting; Advanced Principles of Accounting; 
Business Communications and Adjustment Practice; Business Law; 
Corporation Finance; Investments; The Stock Market; Marketing; Re- 
search in Corporation Organization and Finance; Research in Marketing, 
including Advertising and Sales; Problems of Banking and of_ Stock 
Prices; Research in Banking; Graduate Seminar in Business Organi- 
zation; Historical Georgraphy and Commerce of the Unted States; 
World Industries and Commerce; Special Problems in Geography and 
Commerce; Research in Geography and Commerce; Occupational Coun- 
seling; Principles of Part-time Education; Principles of Commercial 
Education; Subject. Matter and Methods in Commercial Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Commercial Education. 


OKLAHOMA 
ALVA eo ESTERN STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE—May 26- 
July 25. W. Parker, president. Accounting; Commercial Law; 


Principles bol methods of teaching Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Typewrit- 
ing and Commercial. 

STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE—May 29-July 26. Dr. Herbert Patterson, director. Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting; Content courses in Ac- 
counting; Business Administration; Economics; Shorthand and Type- 
writing. 

TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 

May 26-July 25. M. P. Hammond, director. Principles of Typewriting; 

Principles of Shorthand; Advanced Accounting; Secretary Training; 

Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Commercial Law. 


-May 2%-July 25 E. Brown, president. Principles and methods of 
teaching bookkeeping ‘shorthand, typewriting and commercial law; Meth- 
ods of teaching the commercial ‘subjects. 


OREGON 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLL EGE—June 16- 
July 25. M. Ellwood Smith, dean. Special Method course in Stenogra- 
phy and Typewriting; Special course of teachers of Bookkeeping; Meth- 
ods of teaching Commercial subjects in high school; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Business Organization and Management; Corporation Finance; 
Teaching Methods of Typing; Teaching Methods of Stenography. 

PORTLAND—NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE—May 19- 


Aug. 22. Charles F. Walker, director. Shorthand; Typewriting; Ac- 
countancy. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE—June 23-Aug. 2. W. Ket- 

ler, director. Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Ntethod of Soon. 

ing Touch Typewriting and Bookkeeping. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 16-July 26. C. R. 

Foster, president. Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods in 

Teaching Stenography (Gregg); Methods in Teaching Touch Typewriting; 

Business Economics; Commercial Geography; Business English; Testes 

and Measurements. 

PHILADELPHIA—PEIRCE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
ON—July 7-Aug. 15. Louis B. Moffett, director. Methods and Sub- 

ject Matter in Gregg and Pitman Shorthand; Touch Typewriting; Book- 

keeping and other commercial subjects. 

PHILADELPHIA—THE TAYLOR SCHOOL—July 30-Aug. 8. Freeman 
Taylor, director. Theory and —— in Gregg Shorthand; Touch 

Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Office Practice. 

SCRANTON—MARYWOOD COLL EGE—June 24-Aug. 4. Sister M. Im- 


maculate, director. Theory and Methods in Gregg Shorthand; Touch 
Typewriting; Commercial Law; Bookkeeping. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE—BRYANT-STRATTON COLLEGE OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION—June  27-Aug. 14. arry Loeb Jacobs, director. 
Course in Methods and Subject Matter in Shorthand; Typewriting; Pen- 
manship; Indexing; Filing; English; Bookkeeping. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA—June 18-July 30. 


director. Methods of teaching Bookkeeping, Gregg 
Arithmetic and Typewriting; Elementary Ac- 


UNIVERSITY— 
J. A. Stoddard, 
Shorthand; Business 
counting. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ABERDEEN-—-NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 9- 
— 18. Dr. David Allen Anderson, president. Mathematics of Business; 
usiness Law; Methods of Teaching Accounting; Beginning and 
vanced A- Shorthand; Theory in Gregg Shorthand; Methods in 
Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Salesmanship. 

BROOKINGS—SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE—June 16-July 25. 
L. M. Hradka, director. Business Law; Insurance; Principles of Voca- 
tional Education. 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE—June 11-Aug. 29. John 
A. Thadeston, director. Methods of teaching all commercial subjects. 
Content Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting and Office Practice. 
TEXAS 


—SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 3-Aug. 23. 
Elementary, Advanced and Methods Courses 


PINE- 
. W. Morelock, president. 
Gregg Shorthand. 
a WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 6-Aug. 
J. A. Hill, president. Content courses in Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Business Law. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 2- 
Aug. 24. A. A. Miller, director. Content courses in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Accounting, Bookkeeping, Stenography; Commercial Law, 
Banking and Business, Methods of Teaching Penmanship. 

KINGSVILLE—TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES— 
June 2-Aug. 23. Dr. R. B. Cousins, director. Elementary and Advanced 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Theory and Practice of Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; Office Management; Teachers’ Course in Commercial Subjects; 
Business Correspondence; Advanced Accounting; Banking Practice; 
Insurance; Investments; Principles of Salesmanship; Tests and Measure- 
ments in High School. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE—June 3-Aug. 26. A. W. Birdwell, president. Methods in Teach- 
ing Commercial Subjects; Accounting; Business Law; General Methods 
in High School Teaching; Tests and Measurements; Salesmanship; Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Shorthand. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
—June 2-Aug. 22. C. E. Evans, director. Elementary and Advanced 


Accounting; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Commercial Law. 
WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY—T. D. Brooks, dean. June 2-Aug. 15. 


Accounting; Business Administration ; Economics; —— Science. 
Course in the Teaching of High School Commercial Work 


UTAH 


LOGAN—UTAH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—June 9-July 18. James 
Linford, dean. Content courses in Shorthand and Typewriting; Con- 


tent course in Accountancy; Salesmanship; Lecture course in Mer- 
chandising. 
SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH- June 16-July 23. Milton 


Content and Method. Courses in Commercial Subjects. 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT-July 7-Aug. 15. 
Bennett C. Douglass, director. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Sub- 
jects; Educational Measurements; Research Course in Educational Prob- 
lems; Supervision of Instruction; Business Corrrespondence. 


VIRGINIA 


RG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 16-Aug. 23. 
. Combes, president. Course in Commercial-Teacher Training; Con- 
bay courses in Typewriting, Shorthand and Bookkeeping. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—June 16-Aug. 30. 
Dean Charles G. Maphis, director. Theory and Methods Courses in 
Gregg Shorthand; Touch Typewriting; Bookkeeping. 
WILLIAMSBURG—THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY—June 
16-Aug. 30. Dr. Kremer J. Hoke, director. Content courses in Gregg 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Methods in Penmanship. Principles of 


Bennion, Dean. 


Economics; Money and Banking; Investments; Accounting; Business 
Organization and Management; Insurance. 
WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHA M—WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL-—June 16- 


Educational Measurements; 


Aug. 22. Mathew Lyle Spencer, president. 
Penmanship; Eco- 


School Administration; Elementary Typewriting; 
nomics; Teaching and Its Technique. 

SEATTLE—HALL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE-—June 16-July 26. Garnett 
R. Hall, president. Content and Methods in Shorthand; Content and 
Methods in Typewriting; Content and Methods in Accountancy ; Adver- 
tising. 


Other schools in Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming will be found on page 47. 
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NICHOLS’ NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Freperick G. Nicuots, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard 
University; formerly Director of Commercial Education, States of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


8vo. 400 pages With illustrations In Press 


REPARED to meet the demand for a somewhat fuller and a 

more modern treatment than that given in the author’s original 
text which was the pioneer in this field. The material has been 
revised, re-written, and expanded. Several new chapters have 
been added and new illustrations included. Business arithmetic pre- 
sented under “‘Business Calculations” is designed to develop skill 
in figure work and also “‘figure-sense.”’ 


Valuable writing lessons with appropriate script copies, run 
throughout the text. Important chapters are included on Thrift 
and on Budgeting, with appropriate exercises. 


The many new exercises of different varieties, the large num- 
ber of attractive illustrations, the unit ledger ruling, the “picture 
study” feature, etc., also help to make this the outstanding text- 
book on the subject. 
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ELDRIDGE, CRAIG, and FRITZ’S NEW EXPERT 
TYPEWRITING 
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New 
Ch 

By Epwarp H. Exprince, Director, School of Secretarial Studies, Sim- Corp 
mons College, Boston, GErtRuDE W. Craic, formerly Associate Profes- : manu 

sor of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, and Rose L. Fritz, F — 
Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests. mmm typev 
= ffort 
Quarto, 200 pages—Price, $1.48 z papes 

sti 

‘ ‘HE material, exercises, and illustrations in this book are new EM paper 

and are organized in a way that makes it possible for the SB pape: 
student to acquire typewriting accuracy and speed in a compara- : “hoo 
tively short time. The instruction in fingering, and the drill on amy ‘vid 
words, phrases, and sentences are sufficiently ample to secure ae ui 
facility in typewriting technique. Coll 
The latter part of the book provides model business letters and em Com 
forms and a generous amount of practice in writing them. Much ke 
information is given which will be of great usefulness. — 
text 

editin 
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Suited to the Job 

Monrogz, La—In the newspapers we 
read that “Miss Alice Louise Smith, one 
of the most dearly beloved teachers Mon- 
roe has ever known, was elected president 
of the North Louisiana Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association at the convention held in 


Miss Smith of Louisiana. 


this city on March 8. Miss Smith is such 
a great favorite in school, club and social 
circles that much pleasure is being mani- 
fested on every hand over the honor con- 
ferred upon her.” 


* * * 


New Carbon Paper Idea 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Continental Carbon 
Corp.. 51 West Jackson Blvd., is now 
manufacturing a patented device for use 
with carbon papers by which it is claimed 
that from one to twenty carbon copies of 
typewritten material can be made with less 
effort and more care than when carbon 
paper is used without such a device. It 
is stated that by the use of this device 
slipping on the roller is prevented, carbon 
paper is made to last longer, hands are 
protected from smudge and the carbon 
paper is prevented from wrinkling. It 
consists ot a backing sheet called the 
“hood” with special fasteners for the in- 
dividual carbon sheets. 


Publisher Establishes 
College Department 

New York, N. Y.—The W. W. Norton 
Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, will now 
handle educational books for use in uni- 
versities, colleges and other educational in- 
Stitutions. A special department has been 
created to receive manuscripts written as 
text books and to take charge of their 
editing, manufacture and distribution. 


* * * 
For The Corporation 
Secretary 


New York, N. Y.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, is now completing the 
compilation of a report on modern meth- 


ods and practices in the corporate manage- 
ment of a business. It is said to be the 
result of years of research into, and anal- 
ysis of, the records, systems and devices 
of such firms as: U. S. Steel Corporation, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Corp., N. Y. 
Central Railroad, Standard Oil Company, 
General Motors Corporation, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Parker Pen Com- 
pany, the Radio Corporation of America, 
and more than a thousand other corpora- 
tions, large and small, in all lines of busi- 
ness. 
* * * 

Office Training Text Adopted 

BristoL, Conn.—“Office Training and 
Standards”, by McClelland and Robinson, 
published by the A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago, was adopted as a textbook for 
use in senior business training class of 
the Bristol High School beginning next 
September. 

* * 

New Building, New Courses 
For Omaha College 

Omaua, Nesr—When Duchene Col- 
lege’s new building program has been com- 
pleted there will be a four-story brick 
building with a capacity for 200 more day 
students in addition to an added number of 
out-of-town pupils. A secretarial course 
will be added to the curriculum. — Esti- 
mated cost of the new building is $450,000. 


* * * 


Leaves Estate For Business School 


CHARLESTOWN, W. Va.—By his will, 
the late Dr. Joseph Irvin Triplett, of 
Mount Jackson, Va., leaves an estimated 
$500,000 to $750,000 to be used to “estab- 
lish and maintain a school for the business 
training of deserving young men from Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
six counties of West Virginia”. This 
school would provide free tuition and 
board. 


Franklin Pratt Passes On 


As is must to all men, Death came sud- 
denly to Franklin P. Pratt, owner and 
proprietor of the Pratt Secretarial School, 
62 West 45th Street, New York City. Mr. 
Pratt suffered a relapse after an appendi- 
citis operation and a clot of blood in the 
brain snuffed out his life on March 17. 

Highly thought of personally and by 
professional associates alike, Franklin P. 
Pratt kept the educational facilities of his 
school up to the minute, and his institu- 
tion was registered by the state, preparing 
its students for the State Board of Re- 
gents’ examinations. He would not accept 
a student under 16 years of age and when 
an applicant was found unsuited to the 
work after a trial period without tuition 
she was not permitted to continue with 
the school. 

In his professional work he had a de- 
voted assistant in his wife, who had been a 
former student at the school. She had 
worked side by side with him almost since 
their marriage, and Mrs. Pratt will now 
continue to direct the affairs of the insti- 
tution. C. S. White, who has for a num- 
ber of years been principal of the school, 
will now become its superintendent. 

Mr. Pratt was 55 years of age at his 
death and established his institution in 
1905. He was a member of the Lakeville 
Golf and Country Club and took his golf 
as seriously as he did his profession. 
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A Correspondence Course 
With Consultation Features 

New York, N. Y.—Among the cor- 
respondent courses devoted to special sub- 
jects is the course offered by the Ameri- 


Mr. Kline of the American Institute. 


can Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway. It might be called a 
home study course with variations, the 
difference from other correspondence 
courses being that wherever a group of 
students are found studying the course 
there is a C. P. A. consultant nearby to 
advise them about shortcomings and prob- 
lems. 

P. D. Kline, founder of this particular 
home study method, is a C. P. A. who 
once had difficulties of his own. His meth- 
od, he claims, is devised to eliminate many 
of the obstacles which often cause cor- 
respondence students to lose interest and 
give up before they have finished. He has 
accordingly arranged with accountants 
throughout the country to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to those students who en- 
roll in the American Institute course. 
Lessons are studied and sent to headquar- 
ters for correction and further assignment, 
but meanwhile the student has the personal 
services of the Institute’s representative in 
his own community. 

The American Institute of Business Ad- 
ministration uses the Northwestern Uni- 
versity accounting text adapted to cor- 
respondent methods. No previous book- 
keeping study is necessary, it is claimed, 
and the course, when completed, prepares 
one for the C. P. A. examination. 


* * * 


A New Standard Rotary 
Duplicator 

Everett, Mass.—Standard Mailing Ma- 
chines Company have announced for sale 
a new Standard Rotary Duplicator which 
embodies several new ideas in construction 
and operation. 

This particular machine operates at the 
rate of 50 to 60 copies a minute and em- 
ploys a film duplicating composition in the 


A unique duplicator 
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form of flat individual sheets. This “film” 
is applied to and. removed from the ma- 
chine in the same manner as stencils. This 

film does not have to be sponged, washed 
or treated in any way. The Standard uses 
regular bond paper and does not require a 
coated stock. The machine delivers the 
copies flat, not curled, with no smudging, 
the manufacturer claims. 

The feeding of the sheets of paper is 
semi-automatic and the reproducing, as 
well as the stacking of the copies is en- 
tirely automatic. The original can be made 
in five colors and reproduced in one opera- 
tion. 

Young Man Goes West 

New York, N. Y.—The University of 
Southern California will have as assistant 
professor of Commercial Education next 
fall a blonde, wistful sort of person known 


Mr. Haynes of New and California. 


as Benjamin R. Haynes, now instructor of 
Business Education at New York Univer- 
sity and the Packard Commercial School, 
and president of the New York University 
Commercial Club. Mr. Haynes has pre- 
viously taught at the Albany State Nor- 
mal School and then studied at New York 
University where he received his B.S. and 
M.A. degrees. He is now looking forward 
to the Doctorate. He smiles when asked if 
he expects to receive it this year. 
* * * 


Says City Neglects 
Education of Adults 

New York, N. Y.—New York City 
should spend ten times as much as it does 
on adult education, which consumes only 
3 per cent of the educational budget, Mor- 
ris E. Siegel, director of evening and con- 
tinuation schools, said in a public address 
recently. 

“We now spend $6,000,000 a year for 
adult education,” Mr. Siegel said. “I 
think 30 per cent of the budget should be 
spent. It seems to me important that 
more money be spent on persons who will 
use the knowledge acquired immediately 
than on a child who will not use his edu- 
cation for eight or ten years.” 


* * * 


The New Census 


Wasurncton, D. C—Among the unique 
features of the Eleventh Decennial census 


of the United States are the classifications of 
unemployed, which according to Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont will be of greatest 
importance in economic studies, the tabu- 
lation of radio sets in use, and the value 
of dwellings. “The new census of dis- 
tribution is being undertaken at the insis- 
tent demand not only of the merchants of 
the country but of manufacturers, bankers 
and business men in general,” Mr. Lamont 
said. “In a country like the United States 
the marketing of goods is an extremely 
complex process.” The purpose of the 
distribution census is to discover where 
waste can be eliminated. 


* * * 


Teacher Improvement 

New York, N. Y.—A candidate for the 
Doctorate this year at New York Uni- 
versity is Miss V. Cheek, of the State 
Teachers’ College, Mo. A candidate for 
the Master’s degree is Miss Lelah Browns- 
field, of the Womens College of Alabama, 
at Montgomery, Ala. Miss Louise Spring- 
er, of the Commercial High School, Prov- 
idence, R. I., has taken a year off from 
work to study. 

* * 


Goodyear Plans School 


Axron, On10o—Establishment of a cor- 
respondence school for the benefit of its 
employees who work in the field or at 
subsidiary plants is planned by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company. Two 
courses will be offered with the inaugura- 
tion of the school unit: Business Corres- 
pondence and foreman training. 


* * * 


Business School Newspaper 
Wins Fourth Place 

Paterson, N. J.—With the close of 
the Sixth Annual Columbia University 
Scholastic Press Association contest in 
New York City, announcement was made 
that the “Drake School News,” a monthly 
newspaper published by and for the stu- 
dents of the Drake Business School, of 
this city, had received fourth place in its 
class in the contest. 
papers were entered in competition. 

This school’s paper is printed at the plant 
of the Clifton, N. J., Journal. The stu- 
dent editorial staff uses the facilities of 
the Journal printing plant once a month 
and edits and publishes its paper in the 
Clifton office. 

* * 


A Quick Profit Computer 

Newark, N. J.—‘“If I buy $5.00 worth 
of paper, pencils or anything along the 
stationery line, and sell it for $10.00, what 
is my profit?” asks W. F. Schaphorst, 
M.E., 45 Academy Street. Mr. Schaphorst 
then proceeds to answer this question with 
the working chart here illustrated, and his 
description is as follows: 

Many people would figure it to be a 
profit of 100 percent. But in retailing this 
answer is not correct. Profit should al- 
ways be based on the “selling price,” and 
not on the cost. 

The chart here illustrated, gives the 
correct profit without any figuring what- 
ever. Simply draw a straight line through 
the “Cost”’—Colume A, and through the 
“Selling Price’—Column B. The inter- 
section of that straight line with Colume C 
gives the correct answer. Thus the dotted 
line drawn across this chart shows that 
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the correct answer to the question above is 
“50 percent profit.” 

The rule on which this chart is based is 
this: “Subtract the cost from the selling 
price and divide the difference by the sell- 
ing price. The answer is the true Profit— 
commonly called the “gross profit.” 


* * * 


New Copyholder 


RocuHester, N. Y.—The newest copy 
holding device to enter the office equipment 
field is one now manufactured under the 
trade name, “Copy Right.” It is the handi- 
work of C. R. Drake, the Enduro Mfg. 
Co., a pioneer in the manufacture of de- 
vices for holding notebooks or copy in a 
convenient position for typists and stenog- 
raphers when writing. It is Mr. Drake's 
idea that stenographers were not receptive 
at first to mechanical equipment and that 
new devices must be so created as to im- 
prove general working conditions. 

Several new and unique features are 
claimed for this copyholder. 


It uses a second lever. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 43) 
SE LE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—June 18-Aug. 28. Henry 
—_ Content and Method courses in Shorthand and Type- 


A. Burd, dean. 


Summer Schools for Business Teachers 


MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY—June 6-Aug. 29. 
A. J. Dadisman, director. Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; 
Business Organization; Investment and Speculation; Business Law. 


writing; Principles of Accounting; Advertising and Marketing. 
SEATTLE—WILSON’S MODERN BUSINESS COLLEGE—June 2-Aug. 


30. 


manship. 


SPOKANE—WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE—June 10-Aug. 5. 
Content courses in Stenography, Shorthand and 


Cleveland, director. 
Typewriting. 


TACOMA—KNAPP’S MODERN BUSINESS COLLEGE—June, July, 
M. All commercial subjects taught 
with special attention given teacher-training; Business Administration; M. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting; Business Arithmetic, Commercial Law; 
in Typewriting, 


August. W. Knapp, president. 


Business English; Content courses 


Stenotypy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


dean. Principles of Accounting; 


J. P. Wilson, director. Regular Content Courses and Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, Stenotypy, Accountancy, and Sales- 


HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE—June 9-Aug. 9. 101 
Methods in Teaching Typewriting; 


Shorthand and Bookkeeping; Principles of Economics. 


MADISON—MADISON 
director. 
Dean 


Springgate, president. 


Yoder, director. 


Shorthand and Guidance. 


J. B. Shouse, q 
Maxwell, director. | 
writing; Bookkeeping 


LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING—June 16-Aug. 
Teacher-training courses in Gregg Shorthand; Type- 


WISCONSIN 


COLLEGE—June 16-Aug. 15. E. M. Douglas, 


Teaching Methods for Commercial Subjects; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Typewriting. 
OSHKOSH—OSHKOSH BUSINESS COLLEGE—June 23-Aug. 1. 


W. S. 


Broad program in Content and Methods Courses 


in Commercial Subjects, including Stenotypy. 
WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—June 16-July 26. C. 
Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects; Begin- 
ning and Advanced Shorthand; Typewriting; Educational and Vocational 


WYOMING 


and Elementary Accounting. 


A BILL 
To provide for the further development of voca- 


tional education in the several States and 

Territories, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of 
providing for the further development of voca- 
tional education in the several States and Ter- 
ritories there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
the sum of $1,000,000 and for each year thereafter, 
during a period of three years, a sum exceeding 
by $1,000,000 the sum appropriated for the pre- 
ceding year. Such sums shall be allotted to the 
States and Territories in the proportion that their 
nonfarm population bears to the total nonfarm 
population of the United States and Territories, 
exclusive of insular possessions, according to the 
United States census last preceding the end of 
the fiscal year in which any such allotment is 
to be made: Provided, That the allotment of 


funds to any State or Territory shall not be less 
than a minimum of $10,000 for any fiscal year. , 
There is hereby authorized to be a oes 
and an- 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 


(This bill is explained on page 37) 
nually thereafter for a period of three years, the 
sum of $110,000, or so much thereof as may 
needed, which shall be used for the purpose of 
providing the minimum allotments to the States 
and Territories provided for in this section. 

Sec. 2. Such sums shall be expended by the 
States and Territories for the payment of sal- 
aries of teachers, supervisors, directors, and other 
members of the State or local professional staff 
who are engaged in the promotion, establish- 
ment, or conduct of instruction in trade, indus- 
trial, or commercial pursuits, including persons 
engaged in research and foreman and apprentice 
training in such pursuits, and for the necessary 
traveling expenses of such directors and super- 
visors. 

Sec. 3. (a) Not less than one-fifth nor more 
than one-third of the sum annually allotted to 
any State or Territory shall be expended for the 
training of persons who have entered upon or 
who are preparing to enter upon employment in 
specific commercial pursuits, such training to be 
given in part-time or evening schools or classes, 
or in full-time schools or classes for persons six- 
teen years of age or over. 

(b) One-third of the sum annually allotted to 


any State or Territory may be expended for the 
training of persons who are preparing to enter 
upon employment in specific trade or industrial 
pursuits, including specific industrial pursuits of 
a technical nature, such training to iven in 
full-time trade or industrial schools or classes. 

(c) The remainder of tne sum annually allotted 
to any State or Territory shall, if expended, 
— for the training of persons who have 
left the full-time school or class and have en- 
tered upon employment in trade or industrial 
pursuits, such training to be given in part-time 
or evening schools or classes. 

(d) Part-time schools and classes which provide 
instruction supplementary to daily employment 
in trade, industrial, or commercial pursuits, may 
be operated for any number of hours and for the 
benefit of any person fourteen years of age or 
over. 

(e) The minimum qualifications and duties of 
any member of any State or local professional 
staff for whose salaries Federal moneys are to 
used as reimbursement under the provisions of 
this Act shall be determined by the State Board 
for Vocational Education with the approval of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


GOOD ENOUGH? 


This is the usual retort of those individuals 
who lack foresight to keep up with the times. 


Constant usage of that phrase does not en- 
hance a person’s standing in any line of en- 
deavor, it merely loses its effectiveness after 
the first few times. 


One must discriminate between the good and 
the bad, and also reason between the product 
offered and the product used. 


If the article is provably better than that 
used, then the phrase “Good Enough” is ridic- 
ulous. 


Particulars Upon Request. 


CERTIFIED PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


FOR COLLEGES, HIGH SCHOOLS & 
REFERENCE WORK FOR TEACHERS 


NO COURSE IN THE COUNTRY CONTAINS AS MUCH IMPORTANT MATE- 
RIAL — CORRECTLY PLACED FOR THE STUDENT’S CONVENIENCE 


FRANK BROAKER, C. P. A. 


FIRST CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT IN THE UNITED STATES—SECRETARY, FIRST NEW YORK STATE 
BOARD OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT EXAMINERS—ORIGINATOR OF THE EXAMINATION SUB- 
JECTS:—THEORY OF ACCOUNTS, PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, COMMERCIAL LAW, AUTHOR 
OF THE AMERICAN ACCOUNTANTS’ MANUAL, THE FIRST TEXT BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES; THE TECHNIQUE OF ACCOUNTICS, ETC., ETC. 


A PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL TRAINING & BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BOOKKEEPING & ADVANCED JUNIOR ACCOUNTANCY 
VISIONAL METHOD—Read & Work—Work & See 


STUDENTS CAN BE ENROLLED AS INDIVIDUAL-HOME INSTRUCTION OR IN CLASSES 


63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


THE BEST DESIRED! 


If one textbook is bought because of its lucid- 
ity—another its price—another its worth—and 
a new course is offered combining all of those 
features——would you adopt it? 


If it is shown that more benefit can be real- 
ized—more practical knowledge imparted and 
more satisfaction given the student—would 
you adopt it? 


If all loose papers—textbooks—blackboards, 
etc., are eliminated, is it a Godsend to the har- 
ried teacher? 


Is it a pleasure to teach a work so complete— 
so reliable—that a student is pleased and ab- 
sorbed in the subject? 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusrnEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Prices Cut 
; i The Revised Edition of The demand for these drill books 
a has grown so that lower printing 
FE costs are now possible. You and 
i Fundamentals of your students benefit. 
B kk d Es- 
Sentials, 1s. rice, 
eeping an (was 85c). CA 
e Applied English Essen- 
Accounting list price, 64c. (was 
: c). 
To inspect these effective 
First Year Course and interesting drill Th 
write 
By S. B. Koopman and R. B. Kester - 
Is 
HIS standard text, one of the first to approach The Me - M. Rowe the 
the study of bookkeeping from the balance ompany lav 
i sheet, embodies a teaching method and a learning 624 N. Gilmor St. a 
method that have given remarkable results. Baltimore, Md. 
In the revised book, now available, the best fea- e tent 
tures of the old edition are retained. In addition ie 
there are the refinements from nearly ten years of APPLIED pul 
‘4 successful classroom use and from intimate study of ARITHMETIC men 
recent developments and needs. ESSENTIALS 
a Here are a few of the many improvements: quit 
3 2. More rapid development of early chapters APPLIED men 
: 3. Colored illustrations law 
4. Fresh problem material ENGLISH ) deve 
5. Standardized forms approved by U. S. ESSENTIALS 
Department of Commerce hig! 
“Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Accounting” thre 
is simple, complete, up-to-date. It meets adequately ge*orerrrverererereneneranevarevanenanaracecereseeng “ge 
: the exacting requirements of to-day. $ 3 ver} 
whi 
> 3 3 coul 
Also Recently Published 3 3 sic 
: $ 3 the 
> 3 ness 
The Revised 3 3 that 
3 3 bu 
of h 
Elementary Training $ SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN YOUR 3 bis 
> 3 burl 
for Business 3 OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE ; x 
$ can 
By Wilkes-York-Terrill 3 3 
$ AUTOMATIC NO STENCILS 3 ent 
only 
Budget of Forms 3 FEED NO TYPE $ test 
Teacher’s Manual 3 Sees 
@ > 
The text with lesson unit organization, project $ $ FU 
problems, tangible up-to-date content. 3 3 7 
Out but a few months, this revised work has al- $ $ b 
ready been adopted by a substantial number of $ 3 T 
schools. It is attracting interest everywhere. $ 3 Y 
Before making any change you will want to con- 3 3 th. 
sider this new work. > 3 of | 
3 OUR BOOKLET 
Write for a sample copy or $ “SPEEDOGRAPH 3 had 
for additional information 3 IN MODERN BUSINESS” 3 exte 
The R ld P C 3 WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 3 sl 
e ona ress ompan $ 3 T 
pany  } THE BECK DUPLICATOR CO. } ies 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. $ 438 BROADWAY NEW YORK $ o 
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CASE PROBLEMS AND TESTS IN 
RUSINESS LAW, by Frederick K. 
Beutel and Carmen G. Rediker, Ginn 
and Co., Boston, 108 pp., $0.52. 

This is a type of material much needed 
as an aid in the teaching of business law. 
These case problems and tests are de- 
signed to furnish an effective means for 
ap)ying and measuring the pupil’s knowl- 
eds of the important points covered in 
the usual course in elementary business 
lax. The material has in general been 
arranged to give rather objective results 
which can be graded more easily than 
much of the problem material given in 
textbooks. 

\s a means of checking up on the con- 
tent of the texts in business law that are 
pullished at the present time and as a 
means of testing the sort of business law 
that is taught in typical high school 
classes, this test material seems to be 
quite satisfactory. The bulk of the 
questions require factual answers and 
a much lesser proportion have an ele- 
ment of reasoning in terms of commerciai 
law situations. Little attempt is made to 
develop anything other than a knowledge 
of the broad outline of law. 

To attempt to skim in one semester in 
high school the work that is given in a 
three year professional law course is the 
task most law teachers set for themselves 
in secondary school. This seems to be a 
very narrow view of the larger purposes 
which the subject might be given. 
course in business law ought to give a ba- 
sic understanding of the purpose of law, 
the means of eliminating its present weak- 
nesses, and ideals of correct usage of law. 

The typical textbook in business law 
that is used in high schools is in no way 
built up from actual needs and deficiencies 
of high school pupils and adults or even of 
business men. Until authors of such texts 
build up their material from actual life and 
in terms of broader objectives rather than 
merely summarizing professional texts, we 
cannot view the teaching of this business 
subject with any measure of satisfaction. 
This difficulty is not the fault of the pres- 
ent booklet of problems and tests. It can 
only hope to test what is being taught. In 
testing what teachers typically teach it 
seems to do its job well. 

* * * 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOO K- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
First Year Course—Revised Edition, 
by S. B. Koopman and R. B. Kester, 
The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1930, 404 pp., $1.75. 

This is a revision of one of the first sec- 
onary school texts to approach the study 
of bookkeeping from the balance sheet ap- 
proach. It also placed greater emphasis 
upon the class method of instruction which 
had been used in bookkeeping to a great 
extent before, due possibly to its origin, as 
far as teaching is concerned, in the private 
business school. 

The authors of this text are well known 
to teachers of hookkeeping and accounting. 
Mr. Koopman is head of the Department 
of Accounting and Commercial Law at 


Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 

York City, and Professor Kester is head 

of the Accounting Department at Colum- 

bia University. : 

Among the more important features 
which the new edition presents are, a 
more rapid development of the basic prin- 
ciples resulting in an earlier introduction 
to the student of actual record keeping, a 
simpler way of explaining such difficult 
phases of the work, such as, deferred items 
and accruals, and a wider variety of prob- 
lem material which gives the teacher more 
option in the exercises by means of which 
the material is to be presented. 

* * * 

THE ELEMENTS OF MARKET- 
ING, by Paul D. Converse, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1930, 1080 pp., 
$5.00. 

A College textbook on the subject, 
which shows a thorough understanding of 
all the intricacies and a full realization of 
the possibilities for improvement in the 
field as an aid to social betterment. 

Our methods of production have been 
greatly improved by scientific research and 
many people have made a name for them- 
selves in history because of their contribu- 
tions to human progress by discovery in 
the field of production. The marketing, 
or in common terminology, the distribution 
of these products consumes a large part of 
the cost paid by the consumer. Here is a 
field which offers great possibilities for 
advancement through careful study. 

In spite of its great size, the book is 
thoroughly readable. It always keeps the 
human phase of the subject to the front. 
Yet the scholarship of the work is never 
neglected. Moreover, while the producers’ 
viewpoint is the dominant one, as it prob- 
ably ought to be for college students, the 
consumers’ position is never forgotten. 
The book definitely shows that marketing 
ought to be a required subject in all colle- 
giate business curricula. 

It is unfortunate that no worthy book 
has been produced on this subject for the 
high school. It is an exceedingly impor- 
tant field of interest and would soon find 
a place in the secondary school, if good 
text materia! were available. With sim- 
plification of content, adaptation to the 
adolescent mind, rich illustrative material, 
and greater emphasis on the buyers’ point 
of view, such a course of study would 
prove invaluable. 

SCIENTIFIC DICTATION STUD- 
IES, by Charles G. Reigner, The 
H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md., 
1929, 144 pp. 

The drill work provides for a series of 
studies divided into three parts, well 
graded. In the first part are given letters 
up to sixty words graded according to the 
number of syllables per word. The second 
part contains longer letters and the last 
part consists of letters and articles from 
150 to 225 words in length. Each unit 
consists of material printed on both sides 
of a single sheet, with the shorthand out- 
lines for words and phrases on that page. 
Additional material which the secretary 
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should know is given at the bottom of the 


pages. 
The letters are representative of types 
used in actual business. A means of 


counting the dictation material is also pro- 
vided. 

Supplementary word practice is given in 
common business words selected from 
Horn’s list. Instruction in correcting 
errors which are frequently found in sten- 
ographer’s transcripts is a part of this 
book. * 


STANDARD TESTS, by Charles Rus- | 
sell, Ginn and Co., Boston, 1930, 516 
pp., $2.00. 

The organization of the book is simple; 
it begins with the development of measure- 
ment, continues with the forms of tests, 
the measures used and the means of deriv- 
ing them, and ends with a broad discussion 
of uses. The step described are cumula- 
tive, and therefore the book can be put to 
use while it is being studied. Uses of the 
results are sharply defined, and procedures 
for gaining the greatest value from the 
work and of reducing the drudgery to a 
minimum are carefully worked out. 

In some ways it is superior to other 
texts that have been published in the same 
field. Though it would seem that the 
most useful techniques in the use of stan- 
dardized tests have not always been made 
as obvious as they should, this possible 
weakness is more than balanced by the fact 
that the purposes of the various types of 
measures are clearly defined. 

As a reference to the interpretation of 
standardized tests it is a sound piece of 
work. It should be noted that the book 
does not deal with the construction of in- 
formal classroom tests, but only with stan- 
dardized tests, that is, briefly, those for 
which standards of achievement have been 
determined. 

* * 

DAILY DRILLS FOR BETTER 
ENGLISH, by Edward H. Webster, 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
1930, 388 pp., $1.48. 

ORAL TESTS FOR CORRECT 
ENGLISH: (Teacher’s manual), by 
Edward H. Webster, World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1930, 92 pp., $0.60. 
The text seems to be a well worked 

out manual for the student. It gives him 

a wealth of setting-up and practice exer- 

cises by which it is possible to train him- 

self in correct usage. The cumulative re- 
view should insure permanent mastery of 
the important rules and principles. It of- 
fers diagnostic work and self measurement 
for remedial work in many phases of Eng- 
lish work. Moreover, the book is so con- 
structed that it will serve as a ready ref- 
erence manual in composition. It should 
be useful not only in beginning college 
classes, but also in the classes in business 

English given in the senior year of high 

school. . 
The special emphasis it gives to oral 

work deserves separate comment. There 
are sections on the sentence, rules of 
grammar, principles of rhetoric and dic- 
tion. Additional material is included for 
those who require extra drills. 
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To the teacher 
who wishes to become a 
Certified Public Accountant 


LaSalle Extension University offers a special C. P: A. 
Coaching Course by correspondence which has 
proven highly successful in preparing candidates 
successfully for C. P. A., C. A., and C. G. A. exam- 
inations. More than 1,000 (or one-tenth of all the 
holders of this degree in the United States) C. P. A.’s 
are LaSalle trained. 


This Coaching includes 80 carefully selected C. P. A. and 
American Institute problems—problems which cover 
representative questions on the accounting subjects 
most generally presented in such examinations, In 
addition, it includes a complete review of: 


Theory of Accounts Cost Accounting Procedure 
Business Law Accounting Systems 
Auditing Procedure Income Tax Procedure 


and selected actual problems—a total of 82 lessons. 


Full explanatory notes and time limit directions accompany 
the 80 C. P. A. problems. The other work consists 
of complete text material with loose leaf assignments. 


All papers are graded by Certified Public Accountants. If 
by any chance you do not pass the examination the 
first time we will continue your coaching—without 
further charge—until you do pass. 


If you really mean business about winning the C. P. A. 
degree—with all that it means in professional pres- 
tige and earning power—find out about this 
thoroughly proven and reasonably priced C. P. A. 
Coaching and how it can help you prepare. A note 
to our Dept. 482-H will bring full information 
without cost and without obligation. 


LaSalle Extension University 


J. S. McCulloh 


(See page 18) 


done this as little as anyone; he has 
enjoyed for upward of forty years of 
business life, from the railroad clerk- 
ship in a small railroad system to the 
presidency of a great public utility 
corporation, his business career hay- 
ing been thus far one of steady prog- 
ress, and yet he has apparently so 
delighted in reticence that he claims 
no desire to “talk” publicly of theor- 
ies which underlie his philosophy of 
business. He can not, in a survey of 
his business career, find any par- 
ticular training in skills or theory 
which would seem to shape his de- 
cisions in executing the affairs of this 
huge business. 

“T can’t offer any words of wisdom 
to business educators as a group,” 
Mr. McCulloh would probaly say if 
asked for his opinions on business 
education, “for the opinions I hold 
concern the individual more than the 
teacher or that group of students who 
enter educational institutions for the 
purpose of studying business. In 
the individual I should prefer the 
trained mind rather than the trained 
fingers where the administration of 
business is the job at stake.” Given 
two individuals equipped with the 
same set of intellectual tools he would 
expect more progress of the person 
who had been taught to think logi- 
cally and with the practical attitude 
toward any particular problem. 

There are many people who are 
eloquent about the success to be 
achieved in business, who are also 
authorities in their types of business 
and can place their fingers at any 
time on any spot in the organization 
with an intimate knowledge of it: 
but there are few who can tell us, as 
Mr. McCulloh can, about telegraph 
systems, codes and what is required 
to operate them and all that apper- 
tains to the efficiency of twentieth 
century telephone service. Yet it 
was in the ’90’s that he watched the 
lines of the Western Union and by 
his natural acquisitiveness secured 
the knowledge that stood him in good 
stead when opportunities arrived. 

J. S. McCulloh does not look his 
sixty odd years. With a chin and 
mouth strong and serene, the entire 
forty-five years of his business career 
would pass for half the length. Yet 
his experience as a public relations 
representative for public utilities cov- 
ers more than twenty years and most 
of it has been passed in an executive 
position. Mr. McCulloh reads much 


Michigan Avenue at Forty-first Street Chicago, Illinois 


and is a lover of sports. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A 1930 TEXT 


An entirely new idea in a most 
important subject, “Junior Busi- 
ness Training.” A textbook and 


correlated laboratory set, writ- 
ten by a man with 15 years suc- 
cessful teaching experience fol- 
lowed by 15 years’ successful 
business experience covering a 
wide range of activities. 


This book is not of the job-train- 
ing type. It is more concerned 
with business as an art than as 
a science. It is not technical nor 
voluminous. A new feature is 
the treatment of Law and Arith- 
metic tied in with the subject 
matter concretely and not in the 
abstract. The subjects “Store 
Services” for the Consumer, and 
“Business Behavior” appear for 
the first time in any school text. 
Samples of Text and Budget may 
be secured by writing 


Commercial Text Book Company 
South Pasadena, California 


“SPECIALISTS IN JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING MATERIALS” 


Depositories in Chicago, New York 


Do You Explore Beyond 
the Textbook ? 


(Continued from page 24) 

W. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitley, 
Analysis of Secretarial Traits and Duties 
(Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1924). 

Paul S. Lomax, Commercial Teaching 
Problems (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1928). 

Webster Robinson, Fundamentals of 
Business Organization (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1925). 

Edward K. Strong, Jr. and Richard S. 
Uhrbrock, Job Analysis and the Curricu- 
lum (Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1923). 

Benjamin E. Strumpf, Bookkeeping Du- 
ties and The Commercial Curriculum (New 
York University Research Bulletin in 
Commercial Education, March 1929,. 


EXHIBIT I 


Questions to Ask the Employer 

in First Interview 

1. Payroll name of position. 

. Name of department in which the 

position is found. 

3. The nature of the business in 
which the position is found. 

4. Indicate entrance requirements of 
the position in terms of : (a) Age; 
(b) Sex; (c) Special skill or 
training; (d) Personal require- 
ments, including both character 
and physical traits; (e) Educa- 
tional requirements. 

5. Indicate factors of employment in 
connection with the position in the 
terms of: (a) Wages (minimum 
and maximum amounts that tend 
to be offered) for beginners and 
for experienced workers; (b) 
Length of learning period usually 
required in order to become ef- 
ficiently adjusted to the new 
work; (c) Usual length of ser- 
vice; (d) Reasons why persons 
are discharged; (e) Any special 
health risks. 

6. Duty analysis: (a) Regular du- 
ties; (b) Occasional duties; (c) 
Duties that might best be learned 
in school; (d) Duties that might 
best be learned at the job; (e) 
Relative importance of duties. 

7. List each character trait needed 
in the position in terms of “trait- 
actions” in which the trait should 
be manifested. 

8. Best methods of performing the 
duties. 


bo 


EXHIBIT II 


Questions to ask the Worker in 
the First Interview 
1. Previous training for the Job: 
(a) When did you leave school? 
Why? (b) What training did 
you have there? What type of stu- 
dent were you? (c), Have you 
ever, in your work, wished that 
you had had certain other training 
(Turn to next page) 


by 
Personal | 
Coaching 
plus 
PRACTICAL 


Instruction 


You can now prepare—under an entirely 
new Plan—for a higher position in com- 
mercial education; for the profession of 
accountancy; or for the field of business. 


You Receive a Modern Course 
of University Grade 
Not a set of books—it comes to you in printed 
loose-leaf lecture form as your study progresses. 
Personal Coaching 


You do not depend entirely upon mail instruction, 
You receive personal coaching by a local Advisory 
Member—a professional accountant. This feature 
assures a thorough understanding of both theory 
and practice. 


Cancellation Privilege 


If you are compelled to discontinue your course, 
your obligation to pay further installments ceases. 


Write for booklet 


Mail the coupen today for your copy of “The 
Universal Language of Business.’’ It is free. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
General Motors Building 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION, Inc. 
1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen 
Please send me, without obligation, Booklet57E 


Name 
Position. Age 
Street .... 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Special Forms for 
Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 


Record 


Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work ... the kind that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 
or 1,000 as well as in the middle. The 
illustration shows how: 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 
necessary only to substitute longer 
bands. 


Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices 


3. 


NI 


8. 


. Satisfying 


6. 


in school? What? How would you 
have used it? 


. Experience: (a) What did you do 


after you left school? What was 
your first job? When was it? Sal- 
ary (b) What positions have you 
held between the first and your 
present? (c) What position do 
you occupy now? Salary? (d) 
What is your next step? (e) 
How are you preparing for it? 
Differences encountered from job 
to job (of similar nature): (a) 
In changing from position to po- 
sition did you find any difference 
in the work ? 


Relationship with others the 


office: (a) Do you have to decide 
questions for other members of 
your office force? What sort? 
(b) What sort of “headwork” do 
you do, as opposed to the work 
you do with your fingers (merely 
routine work)? (c) Does your 
employer ever ask your advice or 
opinion on matters’ What sort? 


the Employer: (a) 
What things have you done in any 
of your positions which seemed 
to please your employer very 
much? (b) What things have you 
done which have displeased him? 


Character Traits: Rate yourself 
on the list of qualities; marking 
(plus) if you have a quality to a 
decided degree and (fair) if you 
have the quality to only an average 
degree, and (minus) if you are 
weak in that quality. 


. Duty Analysis and Time Chart: 


(a) Will you run through this list 
of duties and check those which 
you have to do? (b) Do you 
think of any which you have to do 
which are not on the list? (c) Will 
you keep this time chart on your 
desk this next week and fill in the 
things you may perform in that 
time? 

Ease of Learning Certain Duties: 
(a) Run through the list again 
and place an “H” after the duties 
which you found the hardest to 
learn. (b) Run through the list 
again and place an “E” after the 
duties which you found the easiest 
to learn. 


. The School and the Job: (a) Will 


you go through the list again and 
put “J” after the duties which you 
think must be learned on the job— 
that is, for which no school train- 
ing should be given; (b) Will you 
go through the list again and place 
“S” after those duties for which 
you believe training must be given 
in school. 


SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 


Stool when 
not used 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—1%4"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
~ tia for Shop or Counter. With or without 


Height—18”, 25”, 
Strong, Durable. 


27” and 29”. 
Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


This 
MARATHON 
DUPLEX 


Pen-Pencil 
Combination 
was especially de- 
signed to render an 
excellent service to com- 
mercial school teachers 
and Students. 


Representatives 
Wanted 


Write for Particulars 
MARATHON 
Fountain Pen Co. 


32 Union Square 
New York City 


« 


EXECUTIVE 
WITH BUSINESS and 
SCHOOL experience will 
‘be available June 15th. Suc- 
cessful record as School Su- 
perintendent, Bank Man- 
ager, Specialty Salesman, 
and three years experience 
in Commercial Teacher 
Training. 38 years of age. 
Wants the responsibility of 
a real job with authority to 
work it out. Box 103, c/o 
JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epv- 
caTIonN, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


April, 19: 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in «HE JOURNAL OF Business EpucaTION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, 


Adding Machines 
Burroug ne Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 


Burrovehs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
pee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Roya! Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

woes Ty ewriter © 342 Madison 
, New York, N 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 15138 West 38th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Remington Rand Baclasee Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y 


Books 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 
au 

Dictaphone Sales Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamera, presidems High School 
of Commerce, New Yor 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th St., 
New York, 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St. ., Chicago, IIl. 

— Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York k, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford Book Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
or 


A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 


or. 


N. 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl 
Calculating Machines 


Burroughs Adding packing Co., Detroit, Mich, 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina oe 
Chicago, III. 

a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbens) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
ica . 

Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, III. 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone ~ Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, ¥. 


Duplicating Machines 


Beck Company, 438 Broadway, New 
York, } 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 

Ditto a orated, 2294 W. 

Chicago, 
Company, Inc., 904 Ww. Jackson 
Chicago, IIl. 
penises | Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Ty ewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Ditto orated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 


Chicago, 
Heys: Brinlcator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Chicago, 
Ave., New York, N 
Erasers 


— _ Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 
a a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
St., Chicago, II. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


= Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 Logan 
, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Magazines 


Grigg Fy 20 W. 47th St., 

ew York, N. 

New Jersey ad of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, III. 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, 

Marathon Fountain Pen Co., 32 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
ew York, N. Y. 

A. ig Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


Schnell “Benselpen Corp., 1830 W. 42nd St., New 
ork, 


Penholders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, 
N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Sed 
69-71 Wooster St., New York, N. 
Supplies Co., 190 Third Ave. 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 


ork, 
L. C. Smith - Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, ¥. 

Bowling — Business University, Bowling 
reen, 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


School Pins and Medals 
Artistic Medal & oates Co., 212-214 Greenwich 


St., New York, 
Co., | Bldg., Rochester, 


Shorthand Machines 


The Michigan Ave. at 4Ist St., 
Chicago, 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer School Courses 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, 
Berkeley. Cal. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Gregg School, The, Chicago, II. 

Harvard University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
icago, 
Tubular pecialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 
y. 
Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 
eds 2 Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
L. C. Smith = Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, N. 
Underwood oe Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
fork, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
ee Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
. 


Visible Index Systems 
ae Co., 481 No. Tenth St., St. Louis, 
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Certainly a decided 
improvement over this 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

en THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50%. 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality. 

It fits any desk or typewriter and is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL .- 


If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


INC. 


20 Sixth St. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
America’s Handwriting Magazine 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


- Junior College Business 
Curricula 
(Continued from page 35) 


and three times a week. In 
these classes, problems on the 
job are discussed. Twenty- 
three students enrolled last year 
and 16 are enrolled this year in 
that class. 

From these reports and subsequent 
discussion it is concluded that the 
junior college should organize its 
courses to meet the needs of the vast 
number of students who do not go 
on to the University. Short inten- 
sive business courses should be de- 
veloped.. 

Well organized curriculum which 
trains for definite employment has 
been well patronized by students in 
those institutions offering such cur- 
riculum. 

The major objective of the junior 
college business curriculum should be 
the training of students to enter 
commercial employment regardless 
of University requirements. 

There are certain business subjects 
which the University will accept for 
lower division credit. In construct- 
ing a business curriculum these sub- 
jects should be organized, in so far 
as possible, to meet the needs of the 
students who expect to enter employ- 
ment, as well as the students who ex- 
pect to go on to the University. In 
case of conflict the courses should 
meet first the needs of the students 
who expect to enter employment. 


Iowa Teachers 
(Continued from page 29) 


the same time direct the student in 
the proper use of his training and the 
benefits to be derived from it. The 
teacher is more important than the 
method.” 

On the subject of Shorthand, 
Miss Sara Bramson, of the Univer- 
sity of Commerce, Des Moines, 
spoke on the new Gregg Manual. 
She lead to a discussion of prefixes 
and suffixes, spelling, grammar and 
lack of business vocabulary. 

The business of this meeting gave 
the office of chairman to H. K. Bur- 
meister, of the Perry, Iowa, high 
school, and Miss Adelaide Balluff, 
of the Newton High School, Newton, 
Iowa, was appointed secretary. All 
future meetings of this section will 
be held in conjunction with the gen- 
eral state convention, the next meet- 


ing to be held in November. 


Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- | 
ure that we are able to an- 

nounce to the users of STEN- | 
CILS a NEW and BETTER | 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art | 
work (scoping) ruled lines or | 
straight typing, the new | 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of | 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new | 
improved stencil, and we want | 
to send you samples. Just tell | 
us the duplicator that you use | 
and the length that you prefer. | 


Manufactured by | 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY | 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA | 
New York PitrsBURGH 
DErTROIT Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, 


Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width 181% in. with 
leaf down, 431% in. with two leaves 


up; top in.x 18% in. x % in. 
Drop leaves, 18% in.x 12% in. x 
¥Y in., finely finished in lacquer, rubbed 
and polished in natural color Golden 
Oak, Dark Oak, Curly Birch, Mahog- 
any Color or American Walnut color. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University | 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


April, 
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Exclusively 
for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture. 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 


MILLER BRO'S 
FRATERNAL 


“MILLER BROS 
EDUCATOR 


MILLER BAOS 
FALCON PEN 
™ 


\@MILLER BRO'S 
tr BOWL POINTED 


MILLER BROS 
"KNIGHT TEMPLER 


LER 
UNIV 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENEHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 


teachers or sch 


it samples or 


& workmanship guarante; 
Free Catalo 


BASTIAN BROS - CO. 
“Emblem Makers Since 1895" 


945 Bastian Bldg ~ Rochester~New York_ 


Federal Funds for 
Business Education 
(Continued from page 38) 


the strict requirements of vocational 
education in other fields. It means, 
further, that if such funds are to 
serve to stimulate better types of vo- 
cational education, they should not 
be available to some other field of 
vocational education if not used in 
the commercial field. 

It is a well known fact, regretted 
by most of us, that there has been 
somewhat of a breach between busi- 
ness educators and other  voca- 
tional educators owing to general mis- 
understanding oi aims and methods 
in these two fields and also partly 
owing to the fact that commercial 
education has never been recognized 
by the vocational education group as 
being entitled to its full support. 

It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that whatever provision is 
made for commercial education shall 
be made on a mandatory and not on 
a permissive basis. With such pro- 
vision in the new bill it is reasonably 
certain that commercial educators 
generally, and associations which rep- 
resent the commercial side of eco- 
nomic life, will be interested and 
active in securing the passage of such 
a bill. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction 
to all progressive commercial educa- 
tors that the American Vocational 
Association Legislative Committee 
has seen fit to approve unanimously 
the recommendations of commercial 
educators with respect to the matters 
referred to above. It is confidently 
believed that the provision for com- 
mercial education which is being 
made in the new bill is the most im- 
portant thing that has happened to 
commercial education in the last dec- 
ade or two. 

If commercial educators are to 
have the benefits which this legisla- 
tion surely will bring them, they 
must actively support the bill and 
make known to their representatives 
in Congress the fact that they desire 
its passage. Commercial teachers 
should not put off this matter. They 
should telegraph or write imme- 
diately to each Congressional repre- 
sentative, if they favor the bill and 
believe that it will further the in- 
terests of commercial education and 
insure to society a larger return for 
sums invested in business training in 
various types of schools. 


Sanderson 
Business 
School 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 


Writes Us: 


“The clever way in which 
you pack and ship our or- 
ders and which enables you 
to deliver same with less ex- 
pense than in heavy boxes, is 
the main reason why we have 
not changed from your Com- 
pany to another firm which 
has been soliciting our orders 
for the past six months. We 
can buy paper elsewhere that 
will answer our needs; but 
we do not find any other firm 
so resourceful in saving us 
money on freight and cart- 


age. 


All merchandise which we ship 
to business schools is shipped 
in uniform heavy fibre carton 
bundles, weighing approxi- 
mately 100 lbs. each. These 
bundles are easily handled and 
they save you freight. 


ROCKWELL - BARNES C0. 


1513 W. 38th St. 
CHICAGO, 


7 LASS PINS &RING 


Pin, ores & Chain No. G355 
Raised letters on pin or background Enamel 
Stl. Sil. si 65 Each, Dozen St. 25 ‘Bach, RL. Gid 
1.90 Ea., Dozen ‘31. 45 Ea., 10k. Gid. $3. 00 
Ea., Dz. $2.50 Ea. 


Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard eae. 


Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, $2. 25a. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, $5.00Ea. 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00Ea. 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich St. New York, N.Y. 
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New JERSEY 


JOURNAL eration. Bulletins and reports deal- us—any part of the country. 
ing specifically with commercial edu- bud 

OF cation should be examined and placed eee ee 

on file and the more pertinent ones high schools, colleges—now 

EDUCATION critically studied. Educational books or for September. Half of 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
jatest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 
_ Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor # Social Sciences, East Orange, 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 


Tools for Teacher 


Improvement 
(Continued from page 21) 


activities should also receive consid- 


in increasing numbers appear each 
year; casual examination or atten- 
tion to book reviews will need to suf- 
fice for most of them, but each 
teacher may well profit by carefully 
reading one or two each year that 
have some bearing upon secondary 
education as a whole or on commer- 
cial education in particular. 

School systems frequently assist 
in providing professional reference 
material and would do so more fre- 
quently if teachers would insist upon 
it or make use of the educational li- 
brary already provided. Sometimes 
teachers pool their interests and thus 
afford convenient and quite compre- 
hensive reading tables in the school 
library or in their department at 
small cost. It is needless to say that 
reading should not be entirely con- 
fined to that of a professional nature. 
General informational and_ recrea- 
tional reading is also~ vitally im- 
portant. 

In any form of vocational educa- 
tion it is highly important for the 
teacher to be able to execute reason- 
ably well the major skill as well as 
to know how it should be done. The 
stenographic teacher who has _prac- 
ticed in the office as well as in the 
class room, the retail selling teacher 
who knows from experience what 
sales work on the floor means, the 


bookkeeping teacher who has had 


personal contact with the different 
divisions and procedures of the mod- 
ern accounting department, will each 
feel more sure of himself, will in- 


spire greater confidence in students. 


and will succeed to a higher degree 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 


the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teachers for machine bookkeeping 
and calculating. 5 experienced professors 
for University ing. 20 graduates to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, etc., in high 


schools and business colleges. Money mak- | 


ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 
your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
MARION, INDIANA 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Flatiron Building New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


April, 


State in training pupils for business occu- One REGISTRATION FOR DIsTINGUISHED 
orma ool, Newark, N. J. pations on a vocational basis. ALL SIX OFFICES ERSONNEL SERVICE 


_“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


much that I do not find in other Jcur- 
nals.”” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
foreey Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
im Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


How to keep the ball rolling in 
this improvement program is de- 
scribed by Mr. Zelliot in his second 
and concluding article on this subject 
in the May issue of THe JoURNAL OF 
Bustness Epucation—Editors. 


FOR SALE 


High-standard Secretarial-Executive 
School of Business Exclusively for 
Girls. Middle-west. Population 
800,000. $20,000. Terms if desired. 
Box No. 102, JourNAL or BusINEss 
Epucation, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y, 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 

High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 

years in this work. 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Curriculum Making in 
Business Education 


Just Published by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers A 


Three hundred and sixty pages devoted 
to principles and problems of curricu- 
lum making in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, collegiate schools 
of business, day continuation schools, 
private business schools, and private 
teacher-training institutions. 


The fifty-five contributors include lead- 
ing general and business educators of 
this country. 


AN OUTSTANDING AND 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOK! 


Send $2.50 to 
EDWARD J. MCNAMARA 
155 West 65th Street 
New York City 


Preferred by Business Men 
MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 


POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 
FAMOUS FOR FOOD 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 


WHEN YOU GO TO 
ST.LOUIS STOP 
AT THE NEW 
JEFFERSON 


CHI CAG 


ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


Sneaks 


No Charge! 


This charming hotel sur- 
rounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel 
in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 
out charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 
modern furnishings, bridge 
and reading lamps and three 
or more windows to the room. 


Everything is cozy and home- 


Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 
Owner Manager 


CONTINENTAL 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphahetically Arranged 


Ellis 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL oF Business EpuCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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To Which Sehool Do 
You Belong? 


A Study of current methods of teaching elementary type- 
writing reveals very clearly two distinct methods: 


1. The Old School, with “correct copies” as its objective. 
2. The New School, with “correct technique” as its objective. 


The Old School method is comparable to the “copy-book” method of teaching pen- 
manship, a method that is now practically extinct. 

The New School method is based on modern educational philosophy and has for 
its following an increasing number of progressive typewriting teachers in all types 
of schools. 

The New Rational Typewriting Series of texts is founded on the New School 
Method. In the beginning stage of instruction it places emphasis upon one ob- 
jective only—the mastery of keyboard and machine operation. 


There are no confusing objectives—no conflicting stimuli. (perative skill only 
is the aim of Part I of New Rational Typewriting. With letter- and word-making 
habits established, New Rational proceeds logically to the second pedagogic step— 
acceleration of stroking rate, leading to fluency in writing. 

The Rational-trained pupil has now learned how to use the typewriter as a tool. 
According to modern pedagogy he is now ready to use his skill in learning how 
to set up letters, statistical tables, and other typewritten forms. Parts III to VI 
of New Rational Typewriting give him this practical application on up-to-date 
business forms. 

And, thus, the New School cycle is completed in three steps—mastery of the key- 
board, fluency in writing, practical application — The New Rational, first-finger- 
first method. 

Try New Rational with your classes. It will reduce the amount of correcting, free 
your time for supervision and creative work, and, most important of all, it will 
produce superior trained typists in the minimum length of time. 


There is a Rational text for every type of class 


Intensive Courses: 


New Rational Typewriting Inten- 


Junior High Schools: 


Junior Rational Typewriting, 


(SoRelle): or Typewriting Units, sive Course (SoRelle)............ $1.20 

each $1.00 Brief Course (SoRelle)........... 1.00 
Complete Course: Advanced Course: 

New Rational Typewriting 1927 Rational Typewriting Projects 


Send to our nearest office for sample copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
20 W. 47th Se. 2500 Prairie Ave. Statler Bldg. Phelan Bldg. 


LONDON, W. C. 2, 36 Kingsway 


TORONTO, Bloor Bldg. 
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In the whirlpool of modern business, time is an important factor. Things 
must be done quickly. Every minute counts. Q Skyscrapers are built 
“overnight”, the ocean is crossed in a week-end, the continent in a few 
hours. Speed is the accepted creed of the present age. G Keeping pace 
with the new demands and rapid strides of commerce, the UNDER- 
WOOD has moved steadily forward,—improving in mechanical oper- 
ation so that it could do better work with greater speed. Always it has 
held the faith of existing standards,—contributing its light, swift keys to 
World progress. Q That is why this great machine has been rewarded 
with World leadership. Ask your nearest UNDERWOOD Office for 


a demonstration today. 


WY 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters—Bookkeeping Machines 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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